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PROCEEDINGS 


House  of  Repeesentatives, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  July  3,  1912. 

The  opening  session  was  called  to  order  at  8  :30  p.  m,  by 
Dr.  P.  E.  Horton,  of  Winston-Salem,  President,  who  intro- 
duced Rev.  M.  A.  Barber,  of  Christ  Church,  who  opened  the 
session  Avith  prayer. 

Roll  call  by  Secretary. 

Dr.  P.  E.  Horton,  President,  introduced  Hon.  W.  W. 
Kitchin,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  who  delivered  the 
address  of  welcome,  as  follows: 

Mi'.   President: 

I   certainly   appreciate  your   kind   introduction. 

The  president  says  tliat  I  am  known  all  over  North  Carolina — I 
believe  I  do  know  every  dentist  in  Currituck  and  Cherokee  Counties, 
and  a  good  many  in  other  counties,  but  I  am  not  known  to  every- 
body in  this  State.  I  believe  I  will  tell  you  a  story  to  illustrate  that 
I  am  not  so  widely  known — I  have  no  prepared  speech.  I  heard  the 
other  day  when  I  was  up  to  Hendersonville  something  I  want  to 
tell  you.  I  went  up  there  to  address  the  medical  profession,  of 
course,  not  to  make  a  technical  speech  ;  and  the  hotel  proprietor  gave 
me  a  room  in  a  private  home  that  adjoined  the  hotel.  The  next 
morning  I  was  lying  in  bed  wide-a-wake,  but  did  not  think  it  break- 
fast time,  and  heard  this  conversation :  A  lady's  voice  says,  "Doctor, 
I  believe  Governor  Kitchin  is  going  to  address  the  Medical  Society," 
and  a  man's  voice  said,  "Yes,  but  I  would  not  give  a  fig  to  hear  what 
he  has  to  say."  I,  of  course,  know  that  I  could  not  tell  them  any- 
thing that  they  did  not  already  know. 

Another  story  I  believe  I  will  tell  you :  About  four  years  ago  I 
was  on  my  way  to  Washington  soon  after  the  last  election,  four  years 
ago,  and  on  the  train  up  beyond  Lynchburg  I  went  in  the  smoking 
compartment  of  the  car  and  five  other  men  were  in  there.  I  did  not 
know  any  of  them  and  they  did  not  know  me.  These  gentlemen  were 
talking  about  the  North  Carolina  election,  and  one  of  them  made  a 
statement  that  I  did  not  think  correct,  and  I  butted  in  the  conversa- 
tion. After  a  short  while  one  of  the  gentlemen  asked  me  if  I  lived 
in  North  Carolina,  and  I  said,  "Yes."    He  said,  "Do  you  know  Gover- 
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nor  Kitchin?"  and  I  told  him  yes,  that  I  had  been  knowing  him  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  then  aslved  me  how  ohl  he  was  and  I  answered 
him,  and  thought  that  would  droi)  the  subject,  but  after  a  minute  or 
two  he  says.  "Is  Governor  Kitchin  a  man  of  much  ability?"  I  told 
him  that  I  thought  he  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  fair  ability.  He 
said,  "I  notice  he  had  the  biggest  sort  of  scrap  to  get  elected,  and 
I  want  to  know  if  he  is  a  man  of  much  personality."  I  told  Mm 
that  I  had  known  him  a  long  time  and  that  I  had  never  heard  of 
him  having  an  over  amount  of  personality.  He  said,  "I  was  on  the 
train  not  long  ago  and  saw  him  and  he  did  not  look  like  he  had  one- 
fourth  the  personality  of  Governor  Glenn."  and  I  told  him,  "No,  that 
Governor  Glenn  was  a  man  of  powerful  character,"  and  I  still  say 

this  in  all  sincerity. 

I  wish  I  could  say  something  entirely  appropriate  to  your  oc- 
casion. We  welcome  you  most  heartily.  The  whole  city  rejoices  that 
you  are  here,  and  the  whole  State  is  proud  of  you.  We  honor  you 
dentists  not  merely  for  your  fine  personnel ;  because  I  say  in  all  sin- 
cerity that  I  do  not  believe  any  other  profession  has  a  higher  rank- 
ing citizenship  than  the  dentists  of  the  State.  So  far  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  observe,  they  are  progressive  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
I  never  knew  one  to  fight  a  school  tax  in  my  life,  or  to  fight  good 
roads  improvement,  nor  do  I  know  one  who  fails  to  stand  for  better 
sanitary  conditions  in  his  connnunity.  and  in  fact,  everything  for 
the  betterment  of  his  community  and  his  State.  We  honor  you  den- 
tists not  merely  for  the  pains  you  take,  but  for  the  pains  you  make, 
I  know  you  say  that  you  have  eliminated  suffering  and  pain  to  a 
great  extent.  I  have  read  somewhere  years  ago  that  in  Egypt,  some 
4000  years  ago,  there  were  dentists,  and  they  tell  me  they  have 
found  a  good  many  teeth  in  the  mummies'  mouths  filled.  I  heard  an 
old  soldier  say  this  morning  that  during  the  war  whenever  a  soldier 
had  toothache  they  did  not  think  of  filling  his  teeth,  that  he  was 
simply  thrown  down  and  some  man  got  pullicans  and  pulled  the 
tooth,  and  that  was  about  the  height  of  the  dental  profession  in  the 
army. 

I  believe  your  Society  was  organized  thirty-eight  years  ago.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  wonderful  development.  I  would  not  say 
that  you  have  made  more  progress  than  the  medical  profession,  or 
as  much  as  the  farmer,  or  more  than  the  manufacturer ;  I  would  not 
put  you  ahead  of  these  other  classes,  but  any  profession  has  had  to 
be  awake  to  keep  up  with  this  country  in  the  last  generation.  I  have 
often  told  the  story  about  twenty-six  years  ago  I  dropped  thirty-six 
acres  of  corn ;  one  man  opened  up  the  furrow  and  I  dropped  the 
corn  and  another  man  covered  it.  You  can  grow  corn  that  way  now, 
but  the  man  who  follows  the  old  method  will  go  down  to  defeat. 
The  doctor  or  the  dentist  who  practices  his  profession  along  the  lines 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  is  bound  to  go  down  in  failure. 

Yet  we  are  in  the  early  series  of  progress ;  we  have  a  long  way  to 
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go,  and  eacli  generation  must  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity ; 
not  only  must  lie  see  that  it  holds  its  own.  but  must  go  forward,  or 
else  the  world  goes  backward.  In  every  eomnuinity  and  every  pro- 
fession there  are  men  who  do  not  favor  rapid  progress,  hut  the  history 
of  the  race  shows  that  those  who  scold  and  quarrel  at  progress  and 
development  can  only  scold  and  quarrel  to  their  defeat  and  loss. 
When  you  start  out  with  your  profession  you  must  keep  up  with  the 
profession  and  continue  to  study  and  improve. 

I  believe  Dr.  Everitt  and  Dr.  Turner  are  charter  members  of  your 
Society.  I  know  they  have  been  practicing  dentistry  long  before 
the  Society  was  organized,  and  those  gentlemen  will  tell  you  that  if 
they  had  not  kept  up  with  the  improvement  and  advancement  in 
their  profession,  they  would  have  had  to  go  out  of  the  profession 
long  years  ago.  However  old  and  experienced  one  may  be.  he  must 
continue  to  keep  up  with  the  rapid  advancement  of  his  profession 
that  he  may  be  most  successful. 

There  was  a  saying  that  Gi'eek  philosophers  2000  years  ago  told 
that  as  mankind  developed  and  man's  inventions  and  impi'ovements 
brought  forth  fruit  in  the  world,  that  the  final  result  would  be  that 
all  mankind  would  get  benefits  from  these  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments so  finally  no  one  man  would  be  required  to  work  more  than 
two  or  three  hours  a  day.  and  would  have  the  balance  of  his  time 
for  recreation  and  development  of  mind ;  but  in  this  rough  and 
selfish  world  of  ours  we  have  found  that  tliose  who  get  the  control 
of  the  machines  generally  control  the  workers  of  those  machines,  and 
those  who  control  the  machines  work  none  at  all.  and  the  great 
toilers  of  the  land  have  not  had  their  share  of  the  joys  which  ought 
to  have  come  to  them.  In  this  day  there  is  a  universal  tendency  for 
those  who  are  well  to  do,  successful  in  life,  realizes  that  they  are 
brothers  of  the  other  fellow.  There  is  a  constant  human  sympathy 
that  ties  the  rich  and  poor  together,  and  in  that  broad  sympathy 
among  men  rests  all  that  is  good  and  all  that  is  admirable  in  modern 
progress ;  because,  gentlemen,  however  skilled  you  may  be,  if  you 
go  into  this  profession  with  a  cold  heart  and  have  nothing  but  a  sel- 
fish purpose  to  serve,  to  make  money  and  gather  fruit  for  yourself, 
tiien  you  are  not  getting  half  the  enjoyment  you  should  get  out  of 
your  profession,  and  can  not  render  the  service  to  humanity  that  it 
has  a  right  to  expect  from  every  cultured  brain  and  every  trained 
hand.  You  ought  to  realize  that  the  great  purpose  of  all  culture 
and  all  training  is  to  relieve  human  suffering  so  far  as  possible,  im- 
prove conditions  not  merely  for  health,  but  for  business,  morality, 
religion,  and  strive  to  make  the  world  a  better  world,  not  only  for 
j'ourself.  but  for  all  men  and  children,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
leaders  in  j'our  profession,  in  my  profession,  and  in  all  kinds  of  pro- 
fessions, are  those  men  who  are  trying  to  raise  up  the  great  average 
man.  the  gi'eat  average  class,  make  it  easier  for  them  to  work,  make 
it  easier  for  them  to  live,   make  their  environments  more  pleasant 
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and  higher  in  every  way.  There  is  not  a  creed  too  high  to  talk  to  you, 
not  too  high  for  your  profession  to  seel<.  We  liuow  that  health  is  the 
greatest  essential  of  human  happiness  as  well  as  human  progress.  I 
believe  as  well  as  you  do  that  one  of  the  essentials  of  sound  health 
is  a  clean  mouth  ;  I  know  that  one  of  the  essentials  of  the  moral 
man  and  the  polished  man  in  religion  is  the  clean  mouth,  and  as  far 
as  the  physical  body  is  concerned,  the  same  statement  is  true;  and 
so  we  honor  you  for  your  work  you  are  doing  for  human  health  and 
human  happiness.  I  remember  how  years  ago  I  used  to  think  how 
could  a  man  spend  his  life  working  in  as  small  a  place  as  the  human 
mouth,  but  I  have  found  out  long  since  that  the  man  who  spends 
his  life  in  this  capacity  spends  as  useful  a  life  as  the  man  who 
spends  his  life  working  on  the  human  heart  or  brain  al)Out  that  size, 
because  a  man  can't  live  any  more  without  mouths  than  he  can  with- 
out heads,  and  he  can't  live  healthy  without  a  sanitaiy  mouth,  any 
more  than  he  can  live  in  the  tropics  amidst  the  most  unsanitary  con- 
ditions. 

I  have  alread.y  said  five  times  as  much  as  I  intended  saying,  and 
only  have  one  thing  more :  I  remember  I  was  hi  pretty  close  touch 
with  some  of  the  national  leaders  of  your  profession,  and  some  of 
the  North  Carolina  dentists ;  I  remember  Dr.  Williams  Donnelly,  I 
believe  chairman  of  one  of  your  legislative  committees,  and  you  put 
upon  his  hands  the  burden  of  trying  to  get  Congress  to  give  the  den- 
tists the  proper  station  in  the  navy.  I  remember  how  I  co-operated 
witli  Dr.  Donnelly,  and  in  trying  to  get  the  proper  recognition  of 
the  dentists  in  the  navy,  how  we  labored  to  have  them  given  a  com- 
mission, and  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  in-epared  to  state  the  present 
status  of  dentistry  in  the  navy.  I  know  that  we  made  the  break  of 
that  improvement  strong,  and  you  feel  like  when  you  have  helped  a 
man  one  time  you  know  him  better  afterwards,  and  I  feel  that  I 
know  the  dental  profession  better  through  Dr.  Williams  Donnelly 
than  I  would  have  known  them  otherwise. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  all  have  a  pleasant  time  here  in 
this  city.  I  know  you  are  not  going  to  try  to  estimate  your  pleasure 
in  this  city  by  your  estimate  of  my  words,  but  when  you  see  the 
hotel  men  smiling  when  you  come  to  town,  and  owners  of  cigar  stands 
and  soda  fountain  people,  and  in  fact,  everybody  rejoicing  that  a 
new  crowd  has  come  to  town,  that  is  a  welcome  more  impressive 
than  any  that  I  can  extend  to  you.  All  that  I  can  hope  is  that  you 
will  have  such  enjoyment  as  you  deserve,  while  you  are  here  dis- 
cussing some  of  your  up-to-date  questions,  your  bicuspids  and  mould- 
ers, and  some  other  words  that  I  noticed  in  one  of  the  papers  a  while 
ago.  I  hope  that  jirofit  as  well  as  enjoyment  will  follow  your  meet- 
ing, and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
and  voicing  my  own  sentiment,  I  extend  to  you  a  very  cordial  wel- 
come, and  wish  you  the  greatest  success  and  happiness  in  this  your 
thirty-eighth  annual  meeting. 
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Dr.  D.  L.  James,  of  Greenville,  I^.  C,  responded  to  the 
address  of  welcome,  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  North  Carolina  Dental  Society,  Ladies 
and  Gen tlem en  : 

Three  years  ago  at  the  Battery  Park  Hotel  I  heard  that  splendid 
statesman,  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Gudger,  welcome  our  Society  to  the  "Land 
of  the  Sky,"  and  I  thought  that  was  beautiful  and  grand.  Last 
summer  I  sat  in  the  Atlantic  Hotel,  and  while  listening  to  the  voice 
of  the  Atlantic  as  she  poured  a  song  of  praise  upon  our  sounding 
shore,  I  heard  Morehead  City's  venerable  mayor  welcome  us  to  the 
sea  and  I  thought  that  was  great.  Only  about  two  months  ago  while 
I  was  attending  the  Great  Council  of  Red  Men,  almost  In  the 
shadow  of  historic  King's  mountain,  I  heard  the  brilliant  and  elo- 
quent Clyde  R.  Hoey  welcome  that  great  body,  and  I  thought  that 
was  surpassingly  beautiful. 

But,  fellow  practitioners,  I  have  never  heard  anything  that  could 
surpass  the  welcome  we  have  just  received  from  our  beloved  Gover- 
nor, and  as  I  listened  to  his  eloquence,  I  wished  that  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Dental  Association,  which  is  to  convene  in  Washington 
City,  in  September,  could  only  have  been  next  year,  when  he,  as 
North  Carolina's  great  senator,  could  have  welcomed  us  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Governor  Kitchin,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Horton,  our  honored  presi- 
dent, and  for  every  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Dental  Society, 
and  for  those  professional  men  who  have  come  to  our  meeting  from 
other  States,  bringing  with  them  the  choice  perfumes  and  the  rare 
products  of  a  different  soil  from  ours,  I  accept  and  thank  you  for 
your  welcome,  and  after  such  a  welcome  I  know  we  will  all  feel  at 
home  while  in  Raleigh.  As  dentists,  we  have  met  here  in  our  wonder- 
fully energetic  metropolis,  our  capital  city  as  brothers  of  one  family, 
with  common  interest,  mutual  respect  and  unity  of  aspirations  and 
expectations.  With  infinite  care  and  labor  the  banquet  has  been 
prepared,  and  we  are  invited  to  partake  of  the  richest  of  professional 
culture  which  could  be  gathered.  Let  us  partake  joyfully,  not  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  day  alone,  but  from  the  consciousness  that  each 
annual  feast  brings  with  it— the  earnest  of  greater  strength  to-mor- 
row. And  may  we  also  improve  the  opportunities  presented  that  this 
week  may  be  so  full  of  inspix-ations  and  valuable  results,  that  it  shall 
be  a  mile  stone  in  the  march  of  dental  professional  progress  in  our 
State. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  meet  together  in  these  meetings,  for  we  get 
knowledge  and  strength  from  this  contact.  From  the  very  nature 
of  our  work  and  the  isolated  life  the  dentist  necessarily  lives,  we 
need  it  more  than  other  men.  There  are  no  self  made  men.  Each 
is  dependent  on  all.    All  contribute  to  the  one.     It  has  taken  all  the 
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experience,  all  the  efforts  and  all  the  knowledge  of  the  ages  to  make 
us  what  we  are.  and  the  successful  man  of  to-day  gets  inspiration, 
profit  and  knowledge  by  his  contact  with  other  men.  Knowledge  is 
power.  It  moves  alike  the  individual  and  the  assemblage ;  it  pierces 
the  sky  and  extracts  the  lightning  from  the  heavens.  It  wires  to- 
gether the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  sends  the  message  from  shore 
to  shore ;  it  builds  railroads  and  ploughs  the  ocean  with  palatial 
steam  ships.  It  does  all  this  and  it  does  more.  It  finds  remedies 
for  our  mental  and  physical  ailments,  and  ascends  to  the  very  foot- 
.stool  of  Diety  in  search  of  new  life  and  a  new  liome  beyond  the  gra\  e. 
The  practice  of  dentistry,  and  a  high  state  of  refinement  and  learn- 
ing ever  have  been  and  ever  will  be  contemporaneous. 

When  the  Greek  historian,  Herodotus,  went  to  Egypt  from  his  then 
comparatively  l)arbarous  Grecian  home  to  learn  the  sacred  mysteries 
and  the  sciences  in  the  world's  earliest  nursery  of  learning  and  civi- 
lization on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  he  found  surgery  and  medicine 
divided  into  distinct  professions.  There  were  surgico-physicians  for 
the  eye.  others  for  the  ear.  others  for  the  teeth  and  so  on ;  for  the 
different  classes  of  diseases  the  appropriate  professor  was  found. 
This  division,  by  an  unalterable  law  of  the  human  mind,  would  have 
given  great  skill  and  efficiency  to  the  various  practitioners  had  not 
each  been  confined,  under  a  penalty  of  death,  to  fixed  prescriptions  ; 
but  as  to  what  extent  the  remedies  and  modes  of  practice  at  this 
early  period  of  the  world's  history  were  successful  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease, the  chasms  made  in  the  annals  of  ancient  art  and  science  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  must  forever  leave  the  world 
in  ignorance.  Yet  it  must  be  conceived  honorable  to  dentistry,  that 
the  best  writings  of  ancient  times  on  the  art  now  extant,  are  those  of 
Galen,  who  wrote  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  after  having 
enjoyed  the  medical  advantages  afforded  by  that  eldest  and  most 
splendid  of  libraries,  which  was  so  soon  afterwards  doomed  to  the 
flames  by  the  hands  of  Barbarian  power. 

Greece  and  Rome,  in  their  most  palmy  days  of  splendor  and  pros- 
perity, cultivated  the  art  of  dentistry,  chiefly  in  the  aid  of  charms  of 
beauty,  but  to  what  extent,  from  the  paucity  of  medical  works  which 
those  nations  left  behind  them,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  When 
Vandalism  shut  down  upon  the  world  and  learning  itself  was  hidden 
in  the  gloom  of  the  dark  ages,  then  every  torch  light  of  science,  feebly 
glimmering  over  the  waste  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  eveiy 
star  that  shone  in  the  moral  and  scientific  horizon  were  quenched  in 
that  chill  night  of  ages  which  threw  its  deadly  penumbra  over  the 
world.  During  this  pause  in  the  vitality  of  learning,  dentistry  fared 
no  worse  than  any  other  science.  Demonology  and  the  curative  art 
were  antagonistic,  and  the  cabalistic  mummery  of  gloomy  and  mo- 
nastic ascetics  was  called  in  to  ei*adicate  pain  and  disease  by  the 
aid  of  charms  and  incantations — remedies  that  piety  ever  considered 
worse  than  the  sufferings  of  bodily  sickness. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  I  shall  not  go  into  the  history  of  our  profession, 
but  I  am  glad  that  I  am  living  in  this  the  greatest  century  of  the 
ages,  and  to  have  been  associated  with  and  witnessed  the  growth  and 
development  of  a  profession  of  which  I  am  proud,  and  one  that  to- 
day stands  the  efjual  in  intelligence,  calling  and  refinement  of  either 
medicine,  law  or  theology.  Because  of  the  wonderful  discoveries  and 
Inventions  of  the  last  few  years,  do  not  think  that  the  Utopian  age 
of  the  world's  history  has  arrived.  No,  my  co-laborers,  the  world 
and  science  alike  moves  on  with  such  gigantic  strides  that  the  most 
fertile  imagination  falls  far  short  of  the  possibilities  of  the  years  to 
come. 

Now,  Governor  Kitchin,  again  thanking  you  for  your  hearty  wel- 
come and  the  kind  words  you  have  spoken  of  and  to  our  profession, 
«nd  having  known  you  as  I  have  for  thirty  years,  and  having  watched 
and  studied  your  career,  both  private  and  public,  I  believe  you  have 
at  heart  not  only  the  interest  of  these  you  are  welcoming  to-night, 
but  of  every  man.  woman  and  child  of  this  great  commonwealth  of 
which  you  have  the  honor  of  being  the  chief  executive,  and  it  is  in- 
deed an  honor  to  be  the  Governor  of  a  State  that  contains  the  purest 
and  best  citizenship  of  the  greatest  and  grandest  nation  under  the 
«un.  And  God  speed  the  day  when  you  may  represent  your  people  as 
well  in  the  Nation  as  you  have  in  the  State. 

Following-  the  response  to  the  address  of  welcome  was  the 
President's  address,  by  Dr.  P.  E.  Horton,  Winston-Salem, 
is\  C. 

President's  Address. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  justifiable  pride  and  genuine  pleasure  that 
I  greet  you  this  evening  as  your  presiding  officer,  and  no  perfunctory 
word  of  thanks  can  express  to  the  members  of  the  North  Carolina 
Dental  Society  my  gratitude  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me.  I 
have  no  higher  ambition  in  my  professional  life  than  to  serve  a  so- 
ciety dedicated  to  the  mission  of  uplifting  dentistry. 

Espec-ially  to  the  members  of  the  committee  do  I  wish  to  express 
my  hearty  appreciation  of  all  the  courtesies  and  kindnesses  I  have 
received  from  them,  and  whatever  measure  of  success  may  attend 
this  meeting,  will  be  due  to  their  faithful  efforts  to  give  the  mem- 
bers the  very  best  that  could  possildy  be  obtained. 

Before  deciding  upon  a  subject  which  I  hoped  would  interest  yoa, 
I  looked  through  the  minutes  of  our  former  meetings  and  read  the 
addresses  of  my  predecessors,  hoping  by  that  means  to  select  a  sub- 
ject which  had  not  been  used  before.  After  reading  them  thoroughly. 
I  was  reminded  of  a  story  I  saw  in  one  of  the  late  magazines.  An 
old  colored  preacher  was  asked  by  a  white  minister : 
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"Do  you  colored  preachers  have  a  regular  plan  in  preaching  a  ser- 
mon?" 

"Yes ;  us  niggers  has  a  plan  same  as  you  white  folks,  yes.  sah," 
was  the  reply. 

"Well,  what  is  it?"   the  white  preacher  asked. 

"You  see.  Reverend,  it's  dis  way.  When  we  niggers  preaches,  we 
tells  em  in  the  fust  place  what  we  is  g\%'ine  to  tell  em.  Den  in  the 
second  place  we  tells  em.  Den  in  de  last  place,  we  tells  em  what 
we  done  tole  em." 

Well.  I'm  in  the  last  place — the  only  thing  for  me  to  do,  is  to  tell 
you  what  "they  done  tole  you."  They  have  left  absolutely  no  subject 
untouched.  In  fact,  they  have  even  gone  further — they  have  put  me 
in  the  position  of  the  old  minister  who  had  been  succeeded  by  a 
younger  man.  The  new  preacher  was  delivering  his  first  sermon — the 
darkey  janitor  was  a  critical  listener  from  a  back  corner  of  the 
church.  The  minister's  sermon  was  eloquent,  and  his  prayer  seemed 
to  cover  the  whole  category  of  human  wants.  After  the  services,  one 
of  the  deacons  asked  the  old  darkey  what  he  thought  of  the  new 
minister : 

"Don't  j'ou  think  he  offers  up  a  good  prayer.  Jo?" 

"I  most  suhtinly  does,  boss.  Why  that  man  axed  de  Lawd  for 
things  dat  de  udder  preacher  didn't  even  know  he  had." 

Your  other  presidents  have  told  you  things  I  didn't  even  know. 
Some  of  these  things  though  will  bear  repetition  for  years  to  come, 
and  to-night  I  want  to  talk  them  over  with  you. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  time  when  the  barber  surgeon — 

"His  pole  with  pewter  basin  hung, 
With  rotten  teeth  in  order  strung. 
And  cui>s  that  in  the  winter  stood 
Ivined  with  red  rags  to  look  like  Ijlood 
Did  well  his  three-fold  trade  explain 
Who  shaved,  drew  teeth  and  bled  a  vein." 

In  the  enrollment  of  the  world's  benefits,  dental  surgery  occupies  a 
pi'ominent  position  as  one  of  the  professions  which  minister  to  the 
comfort  and  advancement  of  the  individual  and  of  the  world.  There 
was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of  this,  or  any  other  profession,  when 
the  flood-tide  of  opportunity  tipped  so  high  a  crest. 

In  fact,  every  interest  identified  with  dentistry  from  the  commercial 
charlatan  and  professional  quack  to  the  commercial  artist  and  pro- 
fessional scientist,  is  waking  up  to  its  marvelous  possibilities.  During 
the  last  few  years  thousands  have  heard  the  gospel  of  mouth  hy- 
giene and  inununity  through  sanitation.  Many  children  have  re- 
ceived attention  through  free  dental  dispensaries.  ]\Iunicipalities  and 
state  boards  of  health  are  taking  up  the  promotion  of  the  communi- 
ties' dental  health.     Dental  colleges  are  preparing  their  students  to 
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teach  oral  sanitation  to  tlie  public.  Dental  journals  are  filling  their 
pages  with  literature  on  this  subject,  and  the  commercial  and  pro- 
fessional interests  are  joining  hands  in  doing  everj-thing  to  brighten 
the  future  of  the  profession. 

From  the  rapid  progx-ess  made  during  the  last  half  century — a 
period  prolific  in  discovery — enriched  by  improvements,  and  stimu- 
lated by  a  recognition  never  dreamed  of,  one  might  almost  be  led  to 
suppose  that  little  or  nothing  remained  to  be  done. 

Instead,  the  very  reverse  is  true.  While  we  have  every  reason  to 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  our  present  position,  and  upon  the 
valuable  contributions  we  are  making  to  the  public  welfare,  it  would 
be  suicidal  to  assume  that  we  have  reached  the  heights.  Up  to  this 
time  we  have  but  completed  the  foundations  of  our  science ;  the  super- 
structure yet  remains  to  be  finished.  There  are  many  things  unex- 
plored and  undiscoveretl,  and  these  are  as  rich  in  value  and  important 
in  practice  as  many  now  understood. 

The  three  most  potent  factors  in  our  wonderful  progress  have  been : 
The  College,  The  Journal  and  the  Association. 

No  one  doubts  the  fact  that  it  was  through  oi-ganization  that  we 
have  reached  our  present  high  state  of  advancement,  and  it  is  through 
the  same  medium  that  we  must  plant  our  hopes  for  the  future. 
"Speaking  of  our  profession  as  an  organism,  the  Association  is  the 
heart,  and  from  the  blood  that  flows  through  it  the  entire  profession 
receives  its  stimulation  and  its  life."  Let  us  thankfully  accord  to  it 
therefore  our  loyal  support  and  willingly  make  what  sacrifices  we  are 
called  upon  to  make  for  the  advancement  of  its  interests.  Knowing 
by  the  past — our  only  guide — that  the  future  welfare  of  our  profes- 
sion must  depend  largely  upon  association  work,  it  behooves  us  to  be 
ever  in  search  of  means  and  methods  by  which  the  membership  may 
be  increased  and  the  bonds  of  union  strengthened.  It  is  a  discourag- 
ing fact  that  the  membership  in  our  Society  is  not  increasing  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rapid  growth  numerically  of  the  profession. 

While  no  remedy  suggests  itself  at  this  time  for  a  radical  increase 
in  membership,  the  thought  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  we  have  the 
State  Examining  Board  meet  far  enough  in  advance  of  the  annual 
meeting,  that  all  successful  applicants  might  join  the  Association  at 
the  same  time  they  passed  the  board,  and  that  we  then  welcome  the 
new  members  with  such  cordiality  and  warmth  of  spirit  that  they 
will  go  to  their  professional  duties  with  an  eager  desire  to  attend  the 
next  meeting. 

No  dentist  who  is  entitled  to  join  the  Society  has  any  right  to  re- 
main outside.  Aside  from  being  a  duty,  it  is  a  professional  privilege, 
and  for  both  reasons  or  either  alone,  no  dentist  should  neglect  his 
Society  Interest.  The  countless  benefits  to  be  derived  from  associa- 
tion work  tend  greatly  to  lessen  the  grave  responsibilities  which  so 
frequently  waylay  the  young  practitioner  in  his  earlier  experiences. 
The  influence  of  personal  contact  with  older  and  more  experienced 
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workei-s  cannot  be  otherwise  than  beneficial  in  moulding,  cultivating 
and  stimulating  a  higher  grade  of  professional  character  and  attain- 
ment. 

Impress  the  graduates  with  the  stubborn  fact  that  they  have,  and 
always  will  have  while  they  practice  deutisti-y,  much  to  learn,  and 
that  the  local,  State  and  national  associations  are  advanced  post 
graduate  schools  open  to  them  at  all  times,  in  which  they  are  certain 
to  hear  the  best  teachers  and  see  the  best  clinics,  and  which  it  is  their 
duty  to  support  as  active  members. 

Let  them  know  that  the  Association  is  a  clearing  house  for  ideas, 
where  the  additional  knowledge  and  the  increased  skill  are  brought 
forth  for  the  benefit  of  all.  There  are  potential  forces  in  the  human 
soul  that  can  never  be  realized,  never  be  set  free  and  started  on  their 
way  toward  full  development,  except  by  contact  with  other  souls. 

Emerson  once  said:  "Our  chief  want  in  life  is  somel)ody  who  will 
make  us  do  what  we  can."  We  discover  latent  powers  only  by  the 
trial  of  our  strength,  to  which  we  are  urged  on  by  the  example  and 
influence  of  those  about  us.  We  cannot  know  our  strength  nor  meas- 
ure our  weakness  until  we  have  tried  ourselves  among  the  multitudes 
upon  the  '"boundless  plains  of  life."  If  we  are  to  be  men— full  grown, 
confident  and  helpful— we  must  find  our  powers  and  come  to  our  king- 
dom by  contact  with  others  of  our  kind. 

The  coming  together  of  men  of  varying  degrees  of  learning — the 
contact  of  those  with  intellect,  radically  differing  in  many  respects- 
teach  us  that  professional  knowledge  and  achievement  is  not  centered 
in  oneself  alone.  To  receive  and  to  impart  in  these  unvarying  pro- 
cesses does  man  come  to  his  manhood  and  fulfill  his  destiny  in  the 
universe. 

There  are  many  ways  by  which  the  interests  of  our  profession  have 
been  advanced,  but  in  almost  every  instance  the  inception  of  a  for- 
ward movement  may  be  traced  to  some  association.  The  discovery, 
the  invention,  the  new  and  better  method  may  be  and  often  has  been 
wrought  out  by  the  individual,  but  the  inspiration,  the  impulse  has 
been  born  of  contact  with  his  fellow  workers. 

If  the  Association  does  perform  an  invaluable  function,  how  can  its 
best  interests  be  subserved?  This  cannot  be  done  by  approval  only; 
it  must  be  done  by  devotion.  It  is  not  enough  to  wish  it  well  :  it 
must  be  supported  well.     Some  one  must  liear  its  burdens. 

If  dentistry  is  to  maintain  the  high  place  to  which  it  has  attained — 
if  it  is  to  go  forward  to  larger  victories— into  the  progress  must  enter 
your  service  and  mine,  not  only  as  we  stand  alone,  but  much  more  as 
we  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  associated  effort. 

It  is  only  by  united  action  that  protection  can  be  secured  for  the 
legitimate  practitioner,  and  the  legal  safeguards  be  thrown  aliout  our 
profession  that  are  essential  to  its  highest  and  tniest  success.  Acting 
alone,  we  are  impotent  before  the  unremitting  activity  of  charlatans 
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and  ignorant  pretenders.  Acting  together,  we  can  relegate  the  quack 
to  the  limbo  where  he  belongs. 

Football  has  made  the  world  its  debtor  for  the  expression  "team 
work" — a  good  phrase  embodying  a  fundamental  idea.  The  life  of 
any  organization  is  dependent  upon  team  work,  efficiency  in  which 
involves  a  knowledge  in  each  player  of  his  own  part  in  the  game,  and 
such  intelligent  conception  of  the  game  as  a  whole  as  will  enable  him 
to  co-operate  with  his  fellows  for  common  ends.  As  a  team  organized 
for  common  good,  we  have  boundless  opportunities  ahead  of  us.  One 
especially  at  the  present  time  is  attracting  attention  throtighout  the 
dental  world. 

The  National  Dental  Association  is  endeavoring  to  establish  a  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  its  aged  and  disabled  members,  and  is  sending  out 
the  following  plan  to  all  the  State  societies,  hoping  thereby  to  obtain 
their  interest  and  make  the  project  a  success.    The  plan  is  as  follows  : 

"Let  each  State  Society  increase  its  annual  dues  one  dollar  for 
each  member,  and  let  the  additional  one  dollar  thus  obtained  be 
turned  over  to  a  committee  to  be  known  as  the  relief  committee.  This 
committee  should  consist  of  three  members,  to  be  elected  by  liallot,  the 
senior  member  to  sei've  three  years,  the  junior  members  to  serve  one 
and  two  years  respec-tively,  so  that  at  each  annual  meeting  there  will 
be  one  place  to  fill  on  this  committee.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this 
committee  to  take  care  of  the  relief  fund,  to  solicit  subscriptions  to 
it  whenever  and  wherever  in  their  judgment  they  are  likely  to  be 
obtained,  to  receive  any  donations  and  legacies  that  may  come  to  their 
care,  and  to  report  to  the  National  Committee  any  cases  of  distress 
among  our  members  that,  in  their  judgment,  deserve  our  attention, 
turning  over  annually  to  the  National  Committee  the  money  collected 
during  the  year. 

"This  plan  if  adopted  by  all  the  State  societies  should,  when  all  are 
working  in  unison,  produce  thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars  per  annum 
from  the  one  dollar  per  member  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  donations, 
voluntary  contributions,  etc. 

"We  cannot  believe  that  you  have  one  member  with  soul  so  dead 
that  he  would  vote  against  a  movement  so  noble,  so  manifestly  benefi- 
cent. Let  each  one  pause  and  reflect,  that  though  now  enjoying  all 
the  comforts  of  life  himself,  and  his  family  luxuriously  provided  for, 
there  are  others  not  .so  fortunate,  whose  loved  ones  are  suffering  for 
the  nec-essaries  of  life.  Will  you  tuni  a  deaf  ear  to  their  appeal  for 
help?  If  you  do,  there  may  come  a  time  when  you  will  take  their 
place,  and  there  will  be  none  to  succor  you.  Think  what  a  great 
achievement  to  have  a  fund  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  unfortunates 
that  is  their  very  own.  just  as  if  it  were  a  policy  in  a  life  insurance 
or  accident  company,  relieving  them  of  the  humiliation  of  asking  for 
assistance  or  having  friends  to  come  to  their  relief — a  fund  so  easily 
raised  that  no  member  of  the  organization  will  ever  miss  the  one 
dollar  that  he  contributed  during  the  year. 
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"This  plan  was  put  before  the  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  Dental 
Societies  before  it  was  acted  upon  in  the  National  Dental  Associa- 
tion, and  was  adopted  by  them.  Several  other  Southern  States  at 
their  annual  meetings  in  1911  agreed  to  adopt  it,  provided  it  was 
endorsed  by  the  National  Dental  Association." 

The  actors  in  this  country  have  set  a  noble  example,  for  they  have 
had  such  an  organization  for  years,  and  in  large  cities  have  given 
yearly  benefit  performances  to  increase  the  funds,  and  the  leading 
actors  of  the  country  vie  with  each  other  to  make  these  performances 
a  financial  and  artistic  success.  Let  us  hope  that  the  dentists  will 
take  this  opportunity  to  do  likewise. 

It  comes  easy  after  a  plea  like  this  one  to  speak  of  another  ques- 
tion which  is  rarely  mentioned  during  society  meetings. 

To  those  of  us  who  reflect  upon  the  advancement  of  the  social  and 
scientific  position  of  our  profession,  it  is  of  unfailing  interest  to  study 
the  material  welfare  of  the  individual  members  and  compare  the 
opportunities  along  this  line  with  the  other  professions. 

Dentistry  has  grown  into  a  position  of  assured  appreciation,  and 
yet  our  best  men  as  compared  with  men  of  like  rank  in  other  callings 
are  but  poorly  paid.  Whether  this  is  because  of  individual  lack  of 
courage  or  a  low  estimate  by  most  of  us,  of  what  compensation  good 
attention  should  command,  it  is  hard  to  tell. 

Often  we  lack  conformity  because  of  failure  to  compare  notes. 
Young  men  often  skillful  begin  to  practice  without  any  familiarity 
with  custom.  It  would  be  both  interesting  and  helpful  to  have  tabu- 
lated statistics  from  three  or  four  men  of  good  standing  in  most  of 
the  large  cities.  This  would  form  a  good  basis  for  a  lecture  to  the 
members  of  every  senior  class  in  our  colleges,  and  a  report  in  pam- 
phlet form  might  be  of  tremendous  interest  to  some  of  us,  whose 
"senior  year"  is  ancient  history. 

All  desire  for  gold  is  not  sordid,  and  there  are  possibilities  in  den- 
tistry that  are  determined,  like  those  of  any  other  vocation,  by  ascer- 
taining how  far  it  can  be  made  to  pay.  The  history  of  money-making 
is  the  history  of  civilization.  There  is  dignity  in  accumulated  wealth 
that  commands  respect  the  world  over,  and  if  fees  were  made  on  a 
scale  which  permits  a  substantial  surplus  after  fulfilling  all  obliga- 
tions, there  would  be  no  temptation  for  any  member  to  swerve  from 
the  path  of  professional  honesty. 

By  commercial  honesty  I  do  not  mean  the  mere  commercial  quality 
that  impels  a  man  to  pay  his  just  debts  and  to  refrain  from  cheating 
his  neighbor.  I  mean  that  higher  and  nobler  spirit  which  makes  a 
man  scrupulous  to  a  nicety  in  everything  touching  professional  honor 
and  personal  verity.  The  temptations  to  stray  from  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  of  professional  rectitude,  which  beset  the  young  prac- 
titioner in  any  profession  are  more  numerous  and  more  strenuous 
than  are  generally  supposed. 
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When  a  young  man  is  making  a  struggle  for  meat,  bread  and  coffee, 
and  an  occasional  morsel  of  pie,  dollars  look  large,  and  the  call  to 
professional  debauchery  generally  comes  in  the  shape  of  seductive 
dollars. 

My  brothers,  ability  is  the  head  and  strong  arm  of  dentistry,  but 
the  professional  spirit  is  its  conscience.  It  is  to  it  what  virtue  is  to 
human  society,  and  a  blow  at  it  is  a  step  toward  that  retrogade 
metamorphosis  that  would  bear  us  backward  toward  the  trade  of 
early  days. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  future  education  of  the  dentist.  So  much 
has  been  said  and  written — so  many  wise  and  foolish  theories  ad- 
vanced that  it  is  refreshing  to  find  such  a  clear,  concise  view  of  the 
question  as  Di-.  Kirk  gives  us  in  a  recent  editorial  in  "The  Cosmos." 
He  says  in  part : 

"From  its  beginning  in  the  struggle  for  a  professional  existence, 
dentistry  has  been  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  consideration  of  its 
medical  relationship.  It  has  been  called  an  independent  profession, 
and  it  has  been  called  a  spec-ialty  of  medicine.  The  intricacies  of  the 
problem  involving  its  status  have  been  so  great  that  not  only  in 
America,  but  throughout  the  world,  opposing  views  have  been,  and 
are  still  held  as  to  the  relation  which  the  practitioner  of  dentistry 
should  bear  to  medicine,  and  a  corresponding  difference  of  opinion  has 
naturally  arisen  as  to  how  the  dentist  should  be  educated. 

"A  mere  accident  determined  the  creation  of  the  first  dental  school 
in  the  world  upon  the  basis  of  organization  separate  and  distinct  from 
medical  educational  organizations. 

"In  other  countries,  notably  England,  eircumstancas  brought  about 
an  organic  affiliation  with  the  medical  profession,  with  the  result  that 
both  methods  have  been  tried  extensively,  and  in  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion many  of  the  defects  in  the  educational  makings  of  these  two 
systems  have  been  corrected,  but  this  same  process  has  done  some- 
thing more :  it  has  brought  about  a  condition  of  affairs  both  in  medical 
and  in  dental  education  where  it  has  become  evident  that  only  a 
certain  group  of  studies  are  necessary  for  the  education  of  the  den- 
tist as  in  like  manner  only  a  certain  group  of  studies  are  necessary 
for  the  medical  practitioner.  We  have  reached  a  iwint  where  we  can 
realize  it  is  no  more  necessary  to  begin  by  making  a  physician  out  of 
a  dental  student  than  it  would  be  necessary  to  begin  by  making  a 
theologian  out  of  him.  We  have  discovered  that  the  sciences  of 
chemistry,  anatomy,  physiology,  bacteriology,  etc..  are  not  medicine, 
but  sciences  which  ai-e  utilized  in  the  training  of  the  medical  prac- 
titioner, and  they  are  likewise  sciences  which  are  utilized  in  the 
training  of  the  dental  practitioner.  And  when  the  question  is  asked : 
'Is  dentistry  a  specialty  of  medicine?'  we  can  say  that  it  is,  in  so 
far  as  the  term  medicine  is  meant  to  include  all  that  may  be  prop- 
erly included  in  the  great  healing  art. 
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"But  in  regarding  tlie  dentist  as  a  medical  specialist,  we  do  not 
mean  that  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  he  should,  in  order  to  be 
trained  as  a  medical  specialist,  be  compelled  to  study  all  the  subjects 
which  enter  into  the  formation  of  that  curriculum  at  the  end  of  which 
the  medical  degree  is  conferred. 

"We  mean  that  he  has  been  trained  or  should  be  trained  in  such  of 
the  sciences  fundamental  to  the  healing  art  as  are  necessary  to  make 
him  an  intelligent  and  efficient  practitioner  of  dentistry.  The  whole 
subject  has  been  beclouded  by  a  lack  of  precise  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  employed:  e.  //..  medicine,  medical  science  and 
specialty  of  medicine." 

This  to  my  mind  is  the  only  possible  conclusion,  and  when  we 
remember  that  Dr.  Kirk  is  a  man  whose  work  along  educational  lines 
is  known  and  appreciated  the  world  over,  it  gives  added  weight  to 
his  opinion. 

All  knowledge  is  useful,  luit  the  power  of  the  human  mind  to  attain 
and  retain  knowledge  is  limited.  We  cannot  all  know  everything. 
The  surgeon  need  not,  and  if  he  is  to  excel  greatly  in  his  art.  cannot 
know  all  the  minutiae  of  the  physician's  calling.  He  cannot  at  once 
be  an  accomplished  surgeon  and  complete  master  of  all  the  details  of 
auscultation  and  the  intricacies  of  neural  pathology.  In  like  manner 
the  dentist,  if  he  is  to  excel  in  his  art  cannot  hope  to  know  all  that 
the  physician  must  know  and  the  surgeon  must  know. 

One  object  and  one  only  ought  to  be  the  aim  in  the  training  of  a 
dentist — to  make  him  as  sure  and  as  efficient  a  workman  as  possible. 
The  dentist  need  not  be  trained  in  obstetrics  nor  the  physician  in  the 
art  of  filling  teeth,  but  they  will  be  equally  trained  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  art  of  healing  and  they  will  possess  degrees  of  equal 
value.  The  unending  controversy  of  the  importance  of  one  degree 
over  the  other  is  sickening. 

The  dentist  and  the  physician  are  not  convertible  ciuantities.  Both 
fill  important  places  as  servants  of  humanity,  and  the  more  the 
"holier  than  thou"  factor  is  eliminated  from  their  relations,  the  more 
will  mutual  respect  be  enhanced,  together  with  their  respective  use- 
fulness. 

Titles  may  mean  much  or  little.  It  is  ability  that  counts  when 
work  is  to  be  done,  not  the  letters  after  a  man's  name. 

"The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp — 
The  man's  the  man  for  a'  that." 

Whatever  degree  we  may  confer  upon  our  graduates  it  must  come 
to  stand  for  a  disciplined  and  cultivated  mind,  for  an  education 
founded  upon  a  thorough  training  in  those  sciences  universally  re- 
garded as  forming  an  indispensable  basis  for  the  practice  of  the 
healing  art— for  hands  trained  to  execute  the  most  cunning  devices 
of  the  mind;  for  a  body  unwearied  in  the  exercise  of  the  most  ex- 
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hausting  practice  in  tlie  wliole  range  of  surgery,  and  for  a  character 
in  which  patience  and  benevolence  shall  temper  a  noble  ambition. 

The  dignity  and  influence  for  good  of  our  profession  depend  upon 
the  character  of  men  who  are  year  by  year  added  to  our  ranks,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  examining  boards  of  the  country  can  make  their 
influence  for  good  even  more  far  reaching  than  it  is  now.  They  have 
wrought  great  good  to  the  profession  through  their  influence  on 
students  and  colleges,  and  have  played  a  part  second  only  to  these 
institutions  in  the  advancement  of  the  requirements  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  curriculum  of  to-day. 

But  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  they  have  not  always,  not  fre- 
quently enough,  freed  themselves  from  the  force  of  that  hallowed 
thing  called  sympathy,  and  followed  the  sterner  dictates  of  that 
grander  thing  known  as  justice.  Sympathy  is  a  human  attribute 
well  nigh  divine,  but  these  examinations  are  of  a  judicial  character, 
and  are  the  outcome  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  law  to  protect 
her  subjects,  and  justice  should  be  done  though  the  heavens  fall. 

When  members  of  faculties  and  examining  boards  issue  diplomas 
and  licenses  to  incompetent  men  they  become  guilty  of  high  treason 
to  that  suffering  humanity  which  it  is  their  duty  to  protect.  "They 
dip  their  pens  in  human  blood  and  write  grim  chapters  in  the  rubric 
of  the  forcep." 

Guard  carefully  therefore  the  selection  of  your  boards  of  ex- 
aminers, for  they  stand  sentry  over  the  reputation  of  the  profession. 

The  hoped  for  interstate  recognition  is  yet  afar  off,  and  there  is 
little  chance  for  a  unification  of  State  laws  until  it  is  demanded  by 
the  united  and  persistent  efforts  of  the  dental  societies  of  the  country. 

I  advocate  and  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  feasibility  of  an  interstate  dental  law  and  formulate  plans 
whereby  it  may  be  accomplished,  if  they  so  see  fit. 

I  further  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  on 
ways  and  means,  said  committee  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Society  looking  to  its  betterment  professionally,  numerically,  finan- 
cially, socially  or  otherwise,  and  make  a  report  at  this  meeting  and 
serve  without  remuneration. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  which  have  been  "tole"  you  in 
the  past,  but  I  cannot  trespass  on  your  time  and  good  nature  any 
longer.  I  would  not  have  dared  keep  you  this  long  had  I  not  known 
that  good  dentists  always  have  "patience."  I  thank  you  for  your 
considerate  attention,  and  beg  to  leave  with  you  one  last  comforting 
thought  given  me  by  a  fellow  practitioner : 

"So  long  and  faithfully  have  we  stood  before  the  pearly  gates  of 
the  oval  cavity,  that  when  we  stand  before  the  pearly  gates  of  the 
'New  Jerusalem'  I  doubt  not  we  shall  hear,  'Enter  thou  to  thy  reward' 
even  before  we  can  say :  'Open,  please.'  " 
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Dr.  R.  M.  Squires.  First  Vice-President,  Wake  Forest, 
'N.  C,  appointed  the  following  committee  to  report  on  the 
President's  address :  Dr.  J.  S.  Betts,  Dr.  R.  D.  Sherrill,  Dr. 
R.  E.  Webh. 

The  annual  essay  was  delivered  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Howie,  of 
Raleigh,  X.  C,  as  follows: 

A  Brief  Sketch  of  Dental  History. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Society: 

In  the  begiiiuiug  I  want  to  express  my  thank.s  to  Dr.  V.  E.  Tnrner 
and  Dr.  Merrill  Hopkiuson,  who  holds  the  Chair  of  History  in  the 
University  of  Maryland,  for  their  kindness  in  lending  me  very  valua- 
ble assistance. 

The  dawn  of  civilization  which  shed  light  over  the  pre-existing 
darkness  of  ignorance  and  superstition  first  appeared  undoubtedly 
along  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Here  it  was  that  medical  science  took 
its  origin.  At  first  there  was  no  distinction  between  dentistry  and 
medicine.  All  ills  alike  were  treated  by  the  priests,  who,  though  they 
accompanied  their  remedies  ])y  prayers  and  incantations,  they  did  all 
they  could  to  advance  the  science.  This  practice  of  medicine  by  the 
priests  was  thus  called  Sacerdotal  medicine. 

The  little  known  of  the  state  of  science  at  tbis  early  period  in 
Egypt  came  through  scattering  passages  in  Greek  and  Roman  writ- 
ings. In  1873.  however,  Professor  Ebbers  came  into  possession  of  a 
document  written  in  Egyptian  afterward  called  Ebbers  Papyrus. 
This  was  written  1550  B.  C.  and  was  found  to  be  a  compilation  of 
earlier  knowledge  of  medicine.  One  passage  dates  back  to  more  than 
3700  B.  C,  and  though  various  remedies  for  toothaches,  abscess  and 
pyorrhoea  w^ere  mentioned,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  operation,  so 
we  conclude  that  none  had  been  done  up  to  1500  B.  C.  There  is  little 
trace  of  what  was  done  during  the  next  1(X)0  years,  but  we  do  know 
from  the  writings  of  Herodotus  that  there  were  doctors  making  a 
specialty  of  dentistry  about  450  B.  C.  What  operations  these  dentists 
performed  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain.  There  are  some  who  have 
described  gold  fillings,  ])ivot  teeth  and  even  gold  plates,  but  most  of 
the  men  who  have  distinguislied  themselves  through  their  researches 
in  archfeology,  declare  that  they  have  never  seen  anything  of  the 
kind,  though  they  had  examined  mummies  of  many  of  the  royal 
families.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  howevei-.  that  a  bridge  consisting 
of  two  canines  and  the  intervening  incisors,  two  of  which  were  human 
teeth  designed  to  replace  two  lost  incisors,  the  whole  being  bound 
together  with  gold  wire,  was  found  in  a  tomb  of  ancient  Sidon  Iden- 
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tified  with  this  period,  but  we  know  that  science  in  Egypt  was  far  in 
advance  of  that  in  Phenicia,  so  it  is  just  to  assume  that  such  pros- 
thesis had  been  done  in  the  hirge  cities  of  Egj-pt. 

In  Greece  Sacerdotal  medicine  had  for  a  long  time  flourished,  and 
about  1200  B.  C.  brought  forth  one  of  its  disciples  (Aesculapius), 
who  became  so  renowned  as  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god,  and  later 
many  temples  were  erected  to  this  god  of  medicine,  and  in  these  tem- 
ples Sacerdotal  medicine  continued  to  be  practiced,  though  Aescu'.a- 
plus  himself  taught  medicine  to  those  not  connected  with  the  church, 
thus  giving  rise  to  a  popular  medicine.  About  this  time  a  pair  of 
leaden  forceps  was  found  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
since  Aesculapius  is  given  credit  of  being  the  first  to  extract  a  tooth, 
it  is  believed  that  the  forceps  were  a  pattern  of  those  he  used  de- 
posited there  by  himself. 

The  next  great  figure  we  find  in  medicine  is  Hippocrates,  who, 
though  he  added  little  or  nothing  to  operative  or  prosthetic  dentistry, 
described  many  dental  affections,  and  his  general  treatment  has  lived 
to  this  day.  Among  many  things  he  described  fractures,  of  the  maxil- 
lary bones  in  the  treatment  of  which  he  recommended  replacement 
with  ligitnring  of  the  adjacent  teeth.  His  rules  of  mouth  hygiene 
have  not  been  improved  upon.  His  great  knowledge  and  usefulness 
gained  for  him  the  name  "Father  of  Medicine." 

He  was  followed  in  384  B.  C.  by  Aristotle,  whose  anatomy  of  the 
teeth  was  unsurpassed  till  the  time  of  Galen,  five  centuries  later. 

While  medicine  and  dentistry  were  making  such  great  progress  in 
practice  in  Greece  where  little  or  no  mechanical  work  was  done,  the 
Etruscans  in  central  Italy  who  had  become  acquainted  with  dentistry 
through  their  intercourse  with  Egypt  and  Phenicia,  developed  a 
mechanical  dentistry  to  a  state  where  it  far  surpassed  that  of  their 
teachers.  Many  specimens  of  their  work  have  been  found,  some  con- 
sisting of  soldered  rings  made  for  the  purpose  of  tightening  loose 
teeth  ;  others  being  bridges  made  to  replace  lost  teeth  and  the  bands 
fitted  to  the  sound  teeth  were  so  constructed  that  the  weight  of  mas- 
tication fell  on  these  teeth  and  not  on  the  gums,  the  same  principle 
we  use  to-day. 

In  Rome  medicine  was  first  practiced  about  200  B.  C.  Strange  to 
say,  dentistry  had  been  practiced  for  over  250  years,  for  in  the  "Law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables."  the  date  of  which  was  about  450  B.  C,  there 
appeared  an  article  declaring  that  no  gold  could  be  buried  with  the 
body  except  "perchance  the  teeth  be  bound  together  with  gold."  Lit- 
tle, however,  was  known  of  medicine  or  dentistry  till  after  Greece 
became  a  subject  of  Rome  14G  B.  C,  and  after  this  the  love  of  wealth 
and  luxury  which  characterized  the  time  soon  caused  the  death  of 
scientific  treatment. 

Among  the  few  worthy  of  mention  Cornelius  Celsus  lived  about  the 
time  of  Christ.  Celsus  naed  many  dr"gs  for  toothache  and  other  con- 
ditions, among  these  a  decoction  of  poppy  heads.    He  was  among  the 
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first  to  extract  firmly  rooted  teeth,  and  we  note  his  success  from  his 
own  writings  that  "now  and  again  it  happens  that  when  a  tooth  is 
extracted  the  root  remains  in  the  gum."  From  his  time  extraction 
became  loolied  upon  with  a  great  deal  of  dread,  which  lasted  through 
seventeen  centuries.  Extracting  was  left  to  the  barbers,  no  scientific 
operator  being  found  who  would  attempt  it  except  in  cases  of  urgency. 

As  regards  extraction  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  of 
opinion  between  these  men  and  certain  members  of  our  own  profes- 
sion to-day.  Not  very  long  ago  a  man  presented  himself  at  the  oflice 
of  the  dentist  here  in  our  own  city  and  requested  that  his  teeth  be 
extracted.  AI)out  twelve  teeth,  molars  and  bicuspid  on  both  sides, 
above  and  below,  were  extracted.  Later  tlie  patient  applied  to  an- 
other dentist  here  to  have  the  rest  of  the  teeth  removed.  Upon  ex- 
amination the  teeth  were  found  to  be  absolutely  sound  and  well  cared 
for,  so  he  refused  to  extract  them.  The  patient,  who  was  thought  to 
be  intoxicated,  upon  being  questioned  as  to  why  he  wanted  those 
teeth  pulled  and  as  to  why  he  had  the  others  pulled,  he  replied 
that  "the  teeth  batted  his  voice,  batted  his  voice  all  down  in  his 
stomach."  The  patient  in  a  few  days  was  resting  in  the  department 
for  the  violent  insane  at  the  State  Hospital. 

From  the  time  of  Celsus  the  rapid  decay  of  medical  science  is  shown 
by  the  grossly  stupid  and  even  vile  and  fif thy  forms  of  •  treatment 
which  existed,  the  best  known  being  the  rubbing  of  varit)us  kinds  of 
worms  upon  the  teeth  for  the  cure  of  toothache,  and  the  introduction 
of  pills  of  all  kinds  of  vile  substances  into  the  nostril  on  the  opposite 
side  or  into  the  ear  on  the  same  side  as  the  pain.  These  remedies 
were  endless,  each  one  more  ridiculous  than  the  other. 

In  spite  of  such  treatment  we  know  that  about  this  time  a  gold 
shell  crown  was  made,  serving  the  purpose  of  steadying  a  prosthetic 
piece. 

If  other  signs  of  decay  are  wanting  we  find  that  Scribonius  Largus 
described  decay  as  to  worms.  These  were  at  first  very  small.  They 
later  grew  to  the  size  of  ordinary  nerves  when  the  interior  of  ex- 
tracted teeth  was  examined.  Still  later  they  grew  to  be  as  large  as 
one's  finger.  For  seventeen  centuries  this  idea  prevailed,  up  to  the 
time  of  Fauchard. 

Again  since  it  was  believed  to  be  dangerous  to  extract  firm  teeth, 
it  came  into  practice  to  use  certain  substances  which  would  cause  the 
tooth  to  fall.  Such  a  substance  was  the  fat  of  a  green  frog,  and  many 
others,  among  which  we  find  sulphide  of  arsenic.  There  is  little 
doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  latter  to  cause  the  fall  of  a  tooth  if  applied 
in  sufficient  quantity. 

Claudius  Galen,  born  131  B.  C.  wrote  wisely  on  the  anatomy  of 
the  teeth,  but  added  nothing  to  mechanical  dentistry,  and  little  else 
pertaining  to  medicine  or  dentistry  can  be  found  until  the  eleventh 
century  when  Abulcasis,  an  Arabian  born  in  Spain,  described  tartar 
and  instruments  for  its  removal.     The  Arabians  were  dominating  the 
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world  at  this  time,  and  though  they  added  little  to  medical  science, 
they  did  prevent  it  from  complete  degeneration.  Still  the  time  soon 
came  when  dentistry  was  left  to  quacks  and  barbers. 

Certain  of  these  barbers,  however,  began  to  rise,  and  at  the  time  of 
Guy  de  Chauliac,  about  1350  A.  D.,  they  were  looked  upon  as  special- 
ists of  no  mean  standing,  called  dentatores.  The  barbers  restricting 
themselves  to  decorative  medicine,  the  only  operation  on  the  teeth 
consisting  of  removing  stains. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  anasthesia  was  first  used.  A  new  sponge 
was  dipped  into  juices  of  hyoscyamus,  mandrake,  or  hemlock  and 
dried.  When  used  they  were  dipped  in  water  and  held  under  the 
patient's  nose  until  unconscientiousnes.s  was  obtained,  the  operation 
being  performed  without  pain.  Mnegar  was  used  in  bringing  about 
resuscitation. 

Fillings  of  wax  and  various  kinds  of  gums  had  been  inserted  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Celsus,  but  it  was  not  until  about  1.500  that  gold 
leaf  was  inserted  by  Giovanni  of  Vigo,  and  from  this  time  the  second 
birth  of  medical  science  began.  Anatomy  was  minutely  worked  out 
by  Vesalius,  Fallopius  and  Eustacius.  The  maxillary  sinus  afterward 
described  by  Highmore  being  known  to  them,  and  while  these  men 
were  exploring  anatomy  and  physiology  Ambrose  Pare  was  reviving 
prosthetic  work,  applying  false  teeth  carved  from  bone  and  ivory, 
and  even  making  gold  obturators,  the  latter  being  held  in  place  by  a 
sponge  forced  into  the  naso-pharyngeal  space. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  rumor  spread  through 
Germany  that  a  child  had  erupted  a  gold  six  year  molar.  The  scien- 
tific world  oft'ered  various  explanations  of  this  wonderful  fact,  but 
it  was  later  proven  to  be  a  fake,  the  importance  of  the  case  to  us 
still  remaining  that  as  early  as  1590  A.  D.  a  shell  crown  was  made  so 
perfectly  as  to  avoid  detection. 

Replantations  had  been  performed  many  years  before,  but  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  Dupont  in  1G.33  that  it  came  into  extensive  use. 

A  great  step  was  made  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centuiT 
when  Anthony  Van  Leeuwenhoek.  the  first  maker  of  a  powerful  micro- 
scope described  dentinal  tubules  and  bodies  which  he  called  animal- 
cules, but  which  were  really  bacteria.  Another  long  step  was  made 
when  Purmann,  a  Dutchman,  first  spoke  of  casts  of  wax.  upon  which 
he  carved  partial  dentures  of  ivory  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  was  about  the  same  time  that  his  countryman.  Anton 
Nuck,  made  the  first  full  lower  denture,  this  consisting  of  a  solid 
piece  of  ivory  carved  into  correct  shape.  Many  arguments  have  been 
offered  to  show  that  various  men  of  ancient  times  had  made  plates, 
but  so  far  as  I  can  find  there  is  no  plausible  proof. 

In  1G90  there  was  born  a  man  who  later  bore  the  same  relation 
to  dentistry  that  Hippocrates  bore  to  medicine.  This  man  was  Pierre 
Fauchard.  who  practiced  in  Paris.  Like  Hippocrates,  Fauchard  added 
to  dentistry  not  so  much  his  own  discoveries  as  by  the  fact  that  he 
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sifted  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  aud  put  what  was  left  on  a  lo.tiical. 
scientific  basis.  It  is  from  him  that  we  learu  that  an  examination 
was  necessarj'  before  one  could  practice  dentistry  in  Paris  as  early 
as  1700  A.  D.  It  was  from  him  that  the  worm  theory  received  its 
death  blow;  it  was  by  him  that  putrescent  pulp  canals  Avere  treated 
with  oil  of  cinnamon ;  by  him  that  orthodomthia  was  practiced ;  by 
him  that  teeth  were  stopped  with  tin.  because  it  was  more  adaptable 
than  gold;  by  him  that  replantation  and  implantation  were  used  to 
better  advantage ;  by  him  the  first  pivot  crown  was  used,  and  finally 
it  was  by  him  that  the  first  full  upper  denture  was  inserted,  this 
being  kept  in  place  by  a  spring  attaching  it  to  a  lower  denture. 

About  1750  rhillip  Pfaff  described  a  method  of  taking  wax  casts 
and  making  plaster  models. 

Shortly  after  this  we  find  dentistry  in  its  infancy  in  America,  and 
here  just  as  the  Etruscans  outstripped  those  from  whom  they  re- 
ceived their  first  ideas  of  dentistry,  just  so  we  have  outstripped  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  the  science,  and  it  is  almost  entirely  due  to 
American  genius  that  dentistry  has  been  placed  upon  the  high  plane 
that  it  occupies  to-day. 

About  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War  we  find  a  dentist  by  the 
name  of  John  Woofendale,  and  after  the  war  we  hear  of  Baker,  of 
Philadelphia  :  Isaac  Greenwood,  of  Boston,  aud  Clark  Greenwood,  of 
New  York.  Of  these  little  is  known  except  that  Clark  Greenwood 
made  a  denture  for  George  Washington.  In  1882  Josiah  Flagg.  who 
had  been  a  major  in  the  American  Army,  began  itinerant  practice, 
displaying  circulars  in  the  towns  which  he  visited  proclaiming  that 
he  "transplants  teeth,  cures  ulcers,  mends  teeth  with  gold  fall  to  make 
them  as  lasting  as  sound  teeth  aud  without  pain,  makes  artificial 
teeth  and  secures  them  in  a  serviceable  manner,  sews  up  harelips, 
fixes  gold  plates,  whitens  teeth,  sells  dentifrices,  tinctures  and  tooth- 
brushes, aud  instructs  in  their  usage."  Thus  we  get  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  field  of  dentistry  at  that  time. 

James  Gardette  came  to  America  in  1778  and  located  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  made  a  big  success.  He  is  cretlited  with  being  the 
first  to  use  suction  for  securing  upper  dentures. 

The  greatest  of  our  early  dentists  was  Dr.  Horace  G.  Hayden,  who 
without  education,  studied  dentistry  under  Doctor  Greenwood  and 
located  in  Baltimore  in  1804.  He  applied  himself  untiringly  aud 
mastered  an  education,  not  only  in  medicine  and  dentistry,  but  in 
other  sciences.  He  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  dentistry  to  the 
medical  class  of  the  University  of  Maryland  in  1825.  and  was  instru- 
mental in  the  formation  of  the  first  dental  school  in  America,  the 
Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  where  he  afterwards  taught 
physiology  and  pathology. 

During  this  time  pivot  teeth  were  being  used,  the  crowns  of  other 
human  teeth  being  substituted  for  the  lost  one.  These  were  held  in 
place  by  either  a  gold  screw,  a  wooden  peg.  or  some  metal  pin  wrapped 
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in  cotton.  The  use  of  human  teeth  soon  fell  into  disrepute,  and  teeth 
of  calves  and  lastly  of  ivory  were  substituted.  None  of  these  however 
gave  satisfactory  results,  and  were  finally  supplanted  by  the  use  of 
mineral  teeth. 

Porcelain  was  first  successfully  used  in  dentistry  by  Dubois  de 
Chemant  in  1776.  He  secured  a  patent  in  17S0  for  making  porcelain 
dentures,  these  being  baked  into  one  solid  piece.  Later  Dubois  Fou- 
cou  improved  on  this  method,  making  individual  teeth.  The  tirst  to 
use  porcelain  in  America  was  Dr.  Planton.  1819.  Soon  many  dentists 
were  making  their  own  teeth.  Samuel  Stockton  being  the  first  to 
manufacture  them  commercially.  He  began  his  work  about  1825,  and 
dominated  the  business  until  1845.  putting  out  some  years  as  high  as 
500.000  teeth.  In  1844  Samuel  Stockton  White,  an  apprentice  of 
Stockton,  began  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  teeth  at  Seventh  and 
Race  streets,  I'hiladelphia.  in  a  garret.  In  this  form  porcelain  was 
brought  to  its  present  perfection. 

John  Greenwood  had  been  the  first  to  strike  up  gold  plates  as  a  base 
for  dentures,  but  on  account  of  the  expense  substitutes  were  sought ; 
silver  was  used  ;  various  alloys  were  tried  by  casting  process  as  early 
as  1820.  They  all  proved  failures.  Gutta  percha  was  tried  in  1851, 
but  proved  of  no  value. 

In  1851  Nelson  Goodyear  brought  out  a  process  for  making  vul- 
canite, and  in  September,  18.55,  Charles  Goodyear.  Jr.,  patented  in 
England  a  process  of  making  vulcanized  plates.  This  was  soon  found 
to  be  the  long  sought  material.  In  1858  about  300  dentists  were  mak- 
ing vulcanite  plates.  In  1803  no  less  than  3.000.  In  April,  1855,  John 
Cummings,  of  Boston,  made  petition  for  a  patent  in  a  process  of  mak- 
ing vulcanite  plates.  He  was  at  first  unsuccessful,  and  became  much 
discouraged  through  failure  of  health  and  financial  loss.  He  finally, 
however,  received  his  patent  in  1804.  and  in  18G5  sold  out  to  the 
Dental  Vulcanite  Company  for  $488,000.00.  The  Goodyear  Dental 
"Vulcanite  Company  by  assignment  became  the  legal  owners.  Little 
fight  could  be  offered  by  individual  dentists  to  such  a  powerful  com- 
bination, and  thus  the  profes.sion  was  ravaged  for  years,  each  dentist 
being  required  to  pay  $25.00  for  license  to  use  rubber  and  to  pay 
exorbitant  prices  for  the  material.  For  this  reason  other  materials 
were  sought,  but  none  found  to  take  the  place  of  vulcanite.  The  fight 
was  finally  taken  up  by  S.  S.  White  and  won.  Gold  was  not  exten- 
sively used  as  a  filling  material  until  about  1800.  The  first  gold  for 
filling  in  America  was  beaten  out  of  coins  by  each  dentist.  In  1812, 
however.  Marcus  Bull  began  beating  gold  commercially  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  He  moved  to  Philadelphia  in  1816,  made  Chas.  Abbey  his 
partner  in  1835,  and  in  1839  Chas.  Abbey  became  owner,  and  for  a 
long  time  dominated  the  business.  Dr.  Arthur,  in  1855.  was  the  first 
to  note  that  the  stickiness  of  gold  which  had  been  combatted  could 
be  made  of  value.  Then  only  was  it  found  that  couture  fillings  could 
be  made. 
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Tlie  difficulty  of  handling  gold  caused  the  early  dentists  to  look 
for  an  easier  method,  and  various  kinds  of  cements  were  tried  as 
these  had  long  been  in  use.  The  tirst  permanent  tilling  material  de- 
signed to  take  the  place  of  gold  was  a  fusible  alloy  made  by  D'Arcet. 
It  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  bismuth,  lead  and  tin,  its  fusing  point 
being  212  degrees  F.  In  filling  it  was  to  be  melted  and  poured  into 
the  cavity.  It  is  very  peculiar  that  this  delightful  process  of  pouring 
molten  metal  into  sensitive  cavities  did  not  meet  with  great  favor. 
In  1860  Woods  produced  an  alloy  which  fused  at  140  degrees  F.  and 
was  placed  in  the  cavity  in  small  bits  and  adapted  with  heated  in- 
struments. It  was  not  long  after  this  that  amalgam  came  into  general 
use.  Amalgam  was  first  introduced  in  1826  by  Faveu.  of  Paris,  known 
as  silver  paste,  being  a  mixture  of  silver  and  mercury,  the  silver 
being  obtained  by  filing  silver  coins.  The  defects  that  kept  this  ma- 
terial from  becoming  an  ideal  one  were  overcome  slowly  but  surely 
in  spite  of  the  fight  that  shook  the  very  foundations  of  dentistry. 
This  fight  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  manner  in  which  amalgam 
was  introduced  into  America.  About  183.3  three  Frenchmen,  the 
Crawcours,  located  in  New  York  City.  The  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  they  operated  and  their  methods  of  advertising  brought  them 
patients  in  flocks  and  aroused  the  envy  of  all  the  dentists  in  New 
York.  It  is  peculiar  that  thei^e  men  who  had  the  chance,  not  only  of 
wealth,  but  of  great  personal  honor,  made  no  attempt  to  make  their 
work  a  success.  Where  cavities  were  found  only  enough  decay  was 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  fillings,  and  where  no  decay  was  found 
they  plastered  up  with  amalgam  the  interdental  spaces.  Their  work 
of  course  was  soon  found  to  be  a  failure,  so  that  they  were  finally 
run  out  of  New  York,  taking  with  them,  however,  a  tremendous  for- 
tune. These  failures  were  attributed  to  the  amalgam,  and  a  bitter 
v.-ar  ensued,  which  in  1S4T  .split  the  American  Association  of  Dental 
Surgeons  in  two,  and  in  1855  resulted  in  its  complete  disruption. 

In  the  treatment  of  nerves  oil  of  cloves  had  long  been  in  use  and 
opium  and  camphor  were  frequently  used.  Dr.  Spruner  in  1856  was 
the  first  to  use  arcenius  acid. 

As  regards  the  author  of  anesthesia  a  great  controversy  has  dis- 
turbed the  whole  profession.  We  have  seen  that  it  was  practiced  by 
Guy  de  Chauliae  as  early  as  1350.  Nitrous  oxide  was  discovered  by 
Priestly  in  1776  and  chloroform  in  1831  by  Guthrie.  Dr.  Horace  G. 
Wells,  of  Hartford.  Conn.,  used  nitrous  oxide  in  his  practice  in  1844. 
Ether  and  chloroform  immediately  came  into  use  in  1845  and  '47, 
respectively.  Wells  soon  died  and  two  scoundrels  by  the  name  of 
Drs.  Morton  and  Jackson  contrived  to  steal  his  discovery,  and  though 
they  were  never  able  to  get  a  patent  on  the  process,  they  received 
large  sums  of  money  from  the  medical  profession.  It  was  finally 
proven  that  Wells  was  the  first  user  of  the  process.  Nitrous  oxide 
quickly  lost  favor,  but  was  revived  in  1863  by  Cotten.  who  had  first 
demonstrated  it  to  Wells.     It  has  since  been  high  in  favor. 

The  first  local  anaesthetic  to  be  used  was  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt 
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applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  numb  the  gum.  Later  variou?<  volatile 
fluids  were  used  as  early  as  1855  to  briug  about  the  same  coudition, 
cocaiue  beiug  discovered  by  Kohler  in  1884. 

AVhile  all  these  changes  were  beiug  made  dentistry  was  making 
great  strides  in  another  direction.  Horace  G.  Hayden  who  had  be- 
come a  prominent  figure  in  Baltimore  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on 
dentistry  to  the  medical  class  of  the  University  of  Maryland  in  1825. 
Through  his  efforts  and  those  of  his  student,  Chaphan  J.  Harris,  the 
first  dental  school  in  America  was  formed  in  Baltimore  in  1839,  an 
act  being  passed  through  the  Maryland  legislature  February  1,  1840, 
incorporating  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  Others  soon 
followed,  one  in  Cincinnati,  one  in  Philadelphia,  and  these  rapidly 
increased  in  number  until  we  have  now  over  60  colleges  scattered  over 
the  whole  United  States. 

With  the  advent  of  the  colleges  we  witness  the  passing  of  the  old 
idea  of  keeping  every  process  secret  and  recognition  of  the  value  of 
free  exchange  of  ideas.  Thus  the  tirst  Dental  Society  was  formed 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Hayden  and  met  in  New  York  City 
August  18,  1840,  founding  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons. 

This  finally  dissolved  in  1856,  as  we  have  seen.  This  was  followed 
in  1842  by  the  Virginia  Society  of  Surgeons  Dental,  and  in  1844  by 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  of  Dental  Surgeons. 

The  American  Dental  Convention  met  first  iu  Philadelphia  in  1855. 
It  was  from  this  body  that  the  American  Dental  Association  sprang 
in  1859.  The  Southern  Dental  Association  was  formed  at  Atlanta 
July  28.  1869,  at  the  instigation  of  Dr.  D.  Holly  Smith.  These  last 
two  united  August  5,  1897,  at  Old  Point  Comfort  into  the  National 
Dental  Association. 

Various  efforts  had  been  made  to  form  State  Societies,  but  none 
were  effectual  till  it  became  apparent  to  all  that  the  dentists  must 
either  combine  or  succumb  to  the  frauds  practiced  against  them. 
Thus  we  see  that  Alabama  headed  the  list,  forming  a  permanent  State 
Society  in  1869.  California  was  second  in  1870.  North  Carolina 
twelfth  in  1875.  North  Carolina  had  attempted  a  Society  in  1858  iu 
Chai-lotte  and  again  in  1867  and  '68.  Why  these  were  failures  we 
do  not  know,  but  why  our  last  effort  was  not  a  failure  is  not  hard  to 
guess  when  we  recognize  the  stamp  of  men  who  with  the  spirit  of 
determination  came  together  there  at  ^lorehead  in  July,  1875.  Among 
them  were  men  who  are  dear  and  always  will  be  dear  to  this  Asso- 
ciation, one  who  is  no  longer  with  us.  Dr.  B.  F.  Arringtou,  but  two 
who  are  with  us  to-night.  Dr.  V.  E.  Turner  and  Dr.  D.  E.  Everitt. 
We  hope  that  they  will  meet  with  us  again  for  many  years  to  come. 
Various  other  States  followed  in  the  succeeding  years,  the  last  being 
West  Virginia  and  New  Mexico  in  1907. 

But  even  with  our  schools  and  societies  and  literature,  we  wei*e  not 
to  be  free  from  trouble.  We  have  seen  that  the  first  pivot  tooth  was 
applied  by  Fauchard  about  1750.  and  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  they  became  largely  used.     With  the  introduction 
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of  cohesive  gold  they  were  more  or  less  abaudoued  until  1880.  lu 
March,  1881,  a  patent  for  making  bridges  was  granted  to  Jas.  E. 
Lowe,  and  in  May,  1833,  to  Cassius  M.  Richmond  for  making  crowns. 
Later  these  and  many  other  patents  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Inter- 
nation  Tooth  Crown  Company,  who  commenced  to  ravage  the  profes- 
sion as  the  Dental  Vulcanite  Company  had  done.  They  claimed  the 
right  to  no  less  than  .38  patents,  covering  all  kinds  of  crown  bridge 
work  and  proposed  to  collect  $25.(KJ  license  fee  per  annum  and  15 
per  cent  of  all  work  done.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  formation  by 
Dr.  Strouse  in  1889  of  the  Dental  Protective  Association,  whose 
object  was  to  unite  the  strength  of  the  profession  and  to  protect  them 
from  void  patents. 

The  affairs  of  this  Association  were  left  to  a  board  of  three.  Drs. 
Crouse,  Brophy  and  Swain.  The  Crown  Company  was  beaten  at  every 
point,  and  about  1805  apparently  gave  up  the  fight,  but  having  won 
a  suit  against  a  dentist  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Association, 
but  a  kinsman  of  one  of  the  owners  of  the  company,  began  prosecu- 
tion again  in  1899.  but  by  1900  their  career  was  finally  ended.  In 
spite  of  all  that  Crouse  had  done  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
offered  large  sums  of  money  by  the  Crown  Company  to  let  them  win. 
but  steadfastly  refused,  he  was  reviled  by  the  profession,  and  espec- 
ially by  those  who  had  not  joined  the  Association.  Still  it  was 
through  him  that  a  license  to  use  the  Taggart  method  was  reduced 
to  $15.00  for  permanent  use.  when  his  patent  was  legitimate  and  he 
could  have  charged  whatever  he  wished. 

Our  battle  is  not  yet  won.  There  are  gi-eat  advancements  yet  to 
come  and  many  errors  to  be  overcome.  When  the  time  comes  that  it 
will  be  said  that  these  changes  have  been  brought  about,  let  it  be 
said  that  North  Carolina  was  ever  at  the  front.  E.  B.  Howle. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the 
annnal  essav:  Dr.  J.  X.  Johnson,  chairman;  Dr.  H.  C.  Hen- 
derson,  Dr.  John  G.  Marler. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee  at  the  close  of  the  first 
session : 

The  following  applications  for  membership : 

Dr.  B.  A.  Wagner,  Vox,  X.  C. 

Dr.  Luther  C.  Cox,  Stradford,  X.  C. 

Dr.  J.  A.  McClung,  Brownsburg,  X.  C. 

Dr.  AV.  H.  Critz,  Statesville,  X.  C. 

Dr.  Ed.  W.  Mvers,  T'adkinville.  X".  C. 

Dr.  William  D.  Young, 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  9  o'clock  Thursday 
morning,  July  4,  1912. 
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SECOiS^D  SESSIOX. 


House  of  Represextatives, 
Raleigh,  X.  C,  Julv  4,  1912. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  Tburs- 
dav  morniug,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 

eeport  of  executive  committee. 

The  following  -applications  for  membership : 

Dr.  J.  C.  Beddix. 

Dr.  E.  V.  Shamburo-er. 

Dr.  Thomas  B.  Allen. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Dennis. 

Following  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Sec- 
retary read  lettei*s  from — 

The  Raleia'h  Countrv  Club. 

The  Capital  Club. 

Elks  Club. 

All  extending-  the  members  of  the  Society  invitations  to 
visit  them  while  in  the  city. 

Also  a  telegram  from  the  Xatioiial  Clinic  Committee, 
which  is  hereto  attached. 

The  Capital  Club. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  July  3.  1912. 

To  Dr.  Pliiii.  Horton.  President  XortJi  Carolina  Dental  Society. 
Raleigh.  V.  C. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Capital  Club  cordially  extend  the 
courtesies  of  the  Club  to  the  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Dental 
Society,  and  invites  them  to  be  present  at  a  smoker  given  in  their 
honor  on  Thursday  night.  July  4th.  at  9  o'clock. 

Wm.  Boylan,  Premdent. 

James  McKimmon,  Secretary. 
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Elks  Home. 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  July  1.  1912. 

Dr.  Phln.  Horton,  President  Xorth  Carolina  Dental  Society, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  pleasure  of  extending  to  you  and  members 
of  your  Association  the  courtesies  of  this  Club  during  your  visit  to 
this  city.  Respectfully, 

J.  F.  Jordan, 
Secretary  Elks  Cluh. 

Raleigh  Country  Club, 
president's  office. 

Raleigh.  X.  C.  July  3.  1912. 

Dr.  P.  Horton,  President  The  North  Carolina  Dental  Association, 
Win.^ton-Salem.  y.  C. 

Dear  Sir: — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  extend  to  the  members  of  the 
North  Carolina  Dental  Association  residing  outside  of  the  city  of 
Raleigh  the  privileges  of  the  Raleigh  Country  Club  during  your  meet- 
ing in  our  city. 

We  trust  as  many  of  you  as  possibly  can  will  go  out  and  make 
yourselves  perfectly  at  home  at  the  Club  and  on  the  grounds. 

Very  truly  youi"s, 

Raleigh  Country  Club, 
By  Wm.  H.  Williamson,  Yice-Pressident. 

Dr.  J.  Martin  Fleming  then  made  the  motion  that  a  com- 
mittee of  five  be  appointed  to  look  into  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Society  and  other  material  conditions,  and  report  at  a 
fnture  meeting  of  the  Society,  that  necessary  action  might  be 
taken. 

Report  of  Standing  Oral  Hygiene  Committee,  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
Watkins,  of  Winston-Salem,  X.  C  as  follows: 

Report  of  Oral  Hygiene  Committee  North  Carolina 
Dental   Society. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Xorth  Carolina  Dental  Society: 

Your  Oral  Hygiene  Committee  reports  good  and  effective  worlf  done 
during  the  past  year  in  our  public  schools  by  members  of  our  profes- 
sion and  the  school  authorities. 
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A  member  of  our  committee  delivered  an  address  ou  Oral  Hygiene 
before  the  graded  schools  in  Gastonia  last  wiuter,  and  with  several 
other  dentists  visited  the  primary  grades,  giving  instruction  to  the 
children,  which  we  trust  will  result  in  much  good. 

The  dentists  of  Wilmington  have  examined  the  mouths  of  the  chil- 
dren of  their  graded  schools,  and  lectured  to  them  on  the  care  of  the 
teeth.  They  also  offered  for  the  best  essay  written  on  this  subject 
by  the  school  children  two  prizes  of  five  dollars  each. 

Last  winter  the  Raleigh  Woman's  Club  in  its  educational  depart- 
ment studied  "Some  Causes  of  Mental  Retardation  in  the  Schools," 
and  gave  one  afternoon  to  the  subject  of  Oral  Hygiene.  At  this  meet- 
ing a  member  of  our  committee  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Mental  Re- 
tardation from  the  Dental  Standpoint,"  and  found  all  present  very 
much  interested  in  Oral  Hygiene. 

In  addition  to  members  of  the  Club  and  local  dentists,  there  were 
present  the  Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools  and  the  Wake  County 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  All  expressed  themselves  as  being 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  Oral  Hygiene  movement. 

At  this  meeting  a  resolution  was  introduced  and  passed  by  the 
Club  endorsing  and  asking  the  authorities  to  establish  medical  and 
dental  inspection  in  the  schools,  and  we  hope  to  see  during  the  present 
year  good  results  from  the  efforts  of  these  women. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  Miss  Edith  Royster.  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Wake  County,  who,  through 
the  Wake  County  School  Betterment  Association,  carried  on  a  very 
active  campaign  for  mouth  hygiene  among  the  school  children.  Her 
idea  was  (to  quote  her  own  words)  "to  popularize  the  care  of  the 
bodies  of  children  by  beginning  with  tooth-ache  as  an  apperceptive 
basis,  thinking  that  the  parents  who  had  been  up  at  night  with  crying 
children,  would  apprec-iate  the  value  of  good  teeth  from  a  practical 
standpoint." 

Through  the  counsel  and  hearty  co-operation  of  Drs.  Everitt.  Tui'- 
ner.  Fleming.  Carroll.  Sherrill.  Pegram,  Howie  and  Horton,  of  Ral- 
eigh ;  Dr.  Squires,  of  Wake  Forest ;  Dr.  Stephens,  of  Apex,  and  Dr. 
Gower,  of  Zebulon.  many  examinations  were  made  and  lectures  given. 

The  teachei-s  ordered  .samples  of  various  dental  creams  and  mouth 
washes  for  their  pupils,  and  they  gave  tooth  brush  drills,  made  talks 
ou  the  care  of  the  mouth  and  teeth,  and  induced  many  children  to 
write  compositions  on  the  subject. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  paid  for  the  blanks  used,  and  Mr. 
Judd.  the  Superintendent,  took  a  very  hearty  interest  in  the  move- 
ment, giving  it  the  stamp  of  authoritative  approval,  he  being  a  mem- 
ber ex  officio  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Betterment  Associa- 
tion, the  work  was  done  in  closest  co-operation  with  him. 

The  Raleigh  dentists  not  only  took  an  active  interest  in  the  county 
work,  but  offered  to  give  four  afternoons  of  each  week,  in  which  they 
would  work  for  the  needy.     One  member  of  our  committee  did  espec- 
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ially  fine  work  among  the  children  in  one  of  the  mill  schools  in 
Raleigh,  caring  for  practically  every  child  in  the  school  needing 
dental  attention. 

The  North  Carolina  Dental  Society,  through  the  Health  Department 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs,  and  the  splendid  efforts  of 
Mrs.  Hutt,  offered  this  year  a  prize  of  ten  dollars  for  the  best  compo- 
sitions on  the  "Care  of  the  Teeth."  to  be  written  by  school  children, 
and  quite  a  number  of  compositions  are  now  in  the  hands  of  our 
secretary  ready  to  be  judged  in  order  that  the  prize  may  be  awarded. 

The  examination  of  the  teeth  of  school  children  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  show  that  from  90  to  99  per  cent  have  defective  teeth. 
Statistics  prove  that  in  New  York  alone  nearly  half  a  million  school 
children  are  handicapped  by  bad  teeth.  We  know  that  with  diseased 
teeth  the  food  is  not  properly  masticated,  but  is  swallowed  in  lumps, 
which  the  digestive  fluids  cannot  dissolve. 

We  know  that  growth  is  retarded  through  the  inability  of  the  sys- 
tem to  alisorb  undigested  food ;  that  malnutrition  causes  weakness — 
all  of  which  tends  to  retard  the  mental  development. 

We  know  that  decayed  teeth  are  the  "port  of  entry"  for  one-half 
the  hifections  of  the  body. 

A  filthy  mouth  causes  thrush,  cancer,  a  tendency  to  catarrh,  ton- 
silltis,  croup,  diphtheria,  whooping-cough,  adenoids,  mouth-breathing, 
ear-ache,  enlarged  glands,  tuberculosis,  neuralgia,  indigestion  and 
anemia — all  prcvcntahlc. 

Dr.  Osier  says  "that  more  death.s  are  caused  in  this  country  every 
year  by  bad  mouth  conditions  than  are  caused  by  alcohol."  When 
the  people  realize  the  truth  of  this  statement  then,  and  not  until 
then,  will  they  do  their  part  in  this  great  movement,  but  we  cannot 
hope  to  reach  the  public  without  the  assistance  and  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  women  and  the  press. 

Knowing  all  these  facts,  are  we  not  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
efficacy  of  oral  hygiene?  Should  not  our  first  and  best  efforts  be  to 
enlighten  the  people,  and  educate  the  public  in  regard  to  their  health 
through  the  care  of  their  teeth? 

We.  as  dentists,  occupy  a  position  of  honor.  It  is  our  duty  to  teach 
mankind  how  ititcUigcnthj  to  l-rep  thoroughly  clean  and  healthy  the 
gateiray  to  the  system — the  mouth. 

The  dentist  is  a  busy  man,  and  this  work  means  sacrifice  on  his 
part,  with  no  hope  of  reward,  except  the  consciousness  of  doing  his 
duty  to  his  fellow-man. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  C.  Watkins,  Chairman. 
Raleigh.  N.  C,  July  4,  1912. 

The  Dentist  as  a  Teacher  of  Oral  Hygiene,  by  Dr.  R.  M, 
Squires,  of  Wake  Forest,  N".  C,  as  follows : 
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The  Dentist  as  a  Teacher  of  Oral  Hygiene, 
dr.  r.  m.  squires,  wake  forest.  n.  c. 

The  office  of  the  teacher  is  the  oldest  and  the  most  permanent  in 
the  world.  It  had  its  beginning  with  the  establishment  of  the  human 
race,  and  has  persisted  throughout  all  the  ages  of  mankind.  It  is 
also  its  most  noble  and  useful  institution.  "Every  achievement  of 
far-reaching  results  and  world-wide  renown,  every  great  invention 
and  discovery,  the  victories  of  war  and  the  triumphs  of  peace,  the 
wonders  of  art  and  the  wisdom  of  science,  spread  forth  the  power,  the 
personality  and  the  influence  of  some  faithful,  fearless,  farsighted 
teacher."  These  are  the  words  of  one  of  North  Carolina's  orators, 
himself  a  teacher  of  distinction. 

And  we  dentists,  proud  as  we  are  of  our  technique,  of  our  inven- 
tive genius,  of  our  skill  in  remedying  deformity  and  relieving  human 
suffering,  may  yet  find  our  greatest  and  noblest  calling  by  acting  in 
the  humble  role  of  teachers  of  our  patients,  our  friends  and  our 
neighbors  who  are  in  such  dire  need  of  our  instruction. 

OUR    DUTY   AS    TEACHERS. 

The  duty  of  the  teacher  is,  in  the  first  place,  commensurate  with 
the  importance  of  the  subject  to  be  taught. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Dental  Cosmos 
contained  the  following  sentence :  "The  impetus  that  has  been  given 
to  the  larger  development  of  dentistry  by  reason  of  the  general  in- 
terest in  oral  hygiene  as  a  factor  in  bodily  health  is  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  our  profession."  These  words  coming  from  one  of 
our  greatest  leadei's  of  dentistry  would  of  themselves  establish,  be- 
yond refutation,  our  claims  of  the  pre-eminent  importance  of  this 
branch  of  dental  science.  But  have  not  all  of  us  been  daily  impressed 
by  the  distressing  conditions  around  us,  mostly  due  to  the  pathetic 
ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  our  people? 

We  have  frequently  put  a  set  of  teeth  in  perfect  condition  for  a 
patient,  and  after  a  lapse  of  a  few  years  we  have  had  that  same 
patient  return  with  decaying  teeth  and  leaking  fillings.  Why?  Not 
always  because  the  work  was  imperfectly  done,  but  because  after  the 
operation  the  patient  failed  to  take  proper  care  of  his  teeth.  Without 
discussing  whether  or  not  clean  teeth  will  decay,  we  must  admit  that 
disease  of  the  gums  and  decay  of  the  teeth  can  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum with  painstaking  care  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  when  properly 
instructed. 

Then  again  we  have  all  been  confronted  with  the  pitiful  spectacle 
of  our  suffering  fellow-creatures^some  displaying  a  whole  mouthful 
of  decaying  teeth,  some  affected  with  disease  of  the  gums,  and  pain- 
fully attempting  to  masticate  food  with  loosened  teeth,  others  endur- 
ing agony  with  toothache  and  abscesses — all  or  most  of  which  could 
have  been  avoided  by  attending  to  the  simple  laws  of  oral  hygiene 
under  the  direction  and  instruction  of  a  competent  dentist. 
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There  is  nothing  that  moves  the  heart  and  at  the  same  time  excita? 
righteous  indignation  so  much  as  the  patient  suffering  of  a  child  under 
the  agonizing  pains  of  toothache  while  the  ignorant  parent  carelessly 
says,  "It  is  only  a  toothache.  I'll  put  some  toothache  drops  in  the 
tooth  and  it  will  soon  be  well."  Thus  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands go  through  life  with  the  loss  of  teeth  due  to  the  lack  of  care 
of  the  mouth  during  the  time  of  youth.  From  my  personal  observa- 
tion I  should  say  that  not  more  than  one  person  in  a  thousand  reaches 
the  age  of  twenty-one  with  a  complete  and  perfect  set  of  teeth  and 
healthy  gums.  The  physicians  can  show  us  no  other  part  .of  the 
human  anatomy  that  suffers  such  a  deterioration.  Bearing  these 
things  in  mind,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  are  literally  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  mass  of  humanity,  victims  of  needless  pain  and 
agony,  whose  woeful  condition  can  be  adequately  described  in  the 
pathetic  words  of  Tennyson  : 

"Children  crying  in  the  night ; 
Children  crying  for  the  light. 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

What  is  the  principal  cause  of  this  terrible  condition?  Neglect. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  almost  universal  neglect?  Ignorance.  How 
is  this  ignorance  to  be  remedied?  Just  as  all  ignorance  is  remedied : 
by  the  faithful  and  earnest  ministrations  of  teaching. 

This  then  leads  me  to  the  next  point,  namely,  that  the  dentist  is 
the  most  competent  teacher  upon  whose  faithful  instruction  depends 
the  remedy  for  this  Iliad  of  Woes.  We  have  just  .shown  above  that 
it  is  our  duty  as  teachers  to  disseminate  a  wide-spread  knowledge  of 
oral  hygiene.  This  duty,  however,  is  still  more  important,  and  our 
obligations  in  fulfilling  it  are  still  greater  when  we  consider  the  highly 
specialized  nature  of  our  profession.  Our  severe  college  training  and 
the  subse<iuent  years  of  continuous  practice  have  endowed  us  with 
such  qualifications  that  we  are  unquestionably  the  only  men  compe- 
tent to  teach  this  important  subject,  and  it  is  our  sacred  duty  so  to 
do.  "For  unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be  much  re- 
quired." 

It  would  be  impossible,  gentlemen,  to  overestimate  our  obligations 
to  the  world  at  large.  We  are  debtors  to  all  men,  in  duty  bound  to 
make  the  best  use  of  time  and  talent  for  the  benefit  of  our  fellowmen, 
and  I  unhesitatingly  declare  that  the  dentist  who  combines  a  skilful 
technique  with  helpful,  sympathetic  and  wholesome  teaching  is  fulfill- 
ing in  the  greatest  measure  the  responsibilities  of  his  high  calling. 

OUB   OPPORTUNITIES   AS   TEACHERS. 

The  opportunities  that  we  have  to  serve  as  teachers  of  oral  hygiene 
are  vast  and  numerous,  and  present  themselves  to  us  on  every  hand. 
Every  day  is  filled  with  occasions  to  aid  our  fellow  citizens  and  the 
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dentist  with  opeu  eyes,  alert  mind,  feeling  heart,  and  skillful  hand, 
has  a  boundless  field  of  usefulness  and  helpfulness.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  most  successful  work  of  this  kind  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
course  of  our  daily  ofiice  practice.  Our  patients  who  show  their  con- 
fidence in  us  by  placing  themselves  in  our  care  will  also  have  confi- 
dence in  our  teaching,  if  we  show  ourselves  sufficiently  interested  in 
their  welfare  to  require  them  to  secure  and  bring  with  them  a  good 
brush  and  take  the  time  and  the  trouble  to  give  them  by  example 
elementary  lessons  in  oral  cleanliness,  followed  by  plain  and  earnest 
talks  on  the  importance  of  the  proper  care  of  the  mouth  and  teeth, 
we  shall  thus  be  performing  a  labor  of  love  which  will  win  for  us 
the  lifelong  gratitude  and  devotion  of  our  patients. 

There  are  also  innumerable  opportunities  outside  of  the  office  prac- 
tice. Our  public  schools  are  more  and  more  opening  their  doors  to 
the  dentist  and  welcoming  his  beneficent  attention  and  advice,  and  in 
the  modern  school  course  in  hygiene,  care  of  the  teeth  is  finding  its 
rightful  place  in  the  curriculum.  Hence,  the  dentist  can  do  his  most 
pleasing,  effective  and  appreciated  work  among  the  school  children 
by  examining  the  teeth  of  the  pupils,  instituting  tooth-brush  drills 
and  delivering  short  and  simple  addresses  on  oral  hygiene.  If  possible 
the  co-operation  of  the  parents  and  teachers  should  be  secured  by 
warning  and  advice  as  to  the  proper  care  of  the  teeth  of  the  children. 

Truly  the  fields  are  white  unto  the  harvest,  but  how  many  of  us 
are  willing  to  enter  upon  this  harvest?  How  many  of  us  are  ready, 
by  word  upon  word,  by  precept  upon  precept,  by  warnings  and  persua- 
sion, to  use  all  our  influence  in  order  to  educate  the  people  of  our 
communities  in  a  proper  care  of  these  important  organs  of  mastica- 
tion uix)n  which  so  greatly  depend  future  health  and  comfort? 

OUB  REWARD  AS   TEACHERS. 

The  rewards  of  a  dentist  as  a  faithful  teacher  of  oral  hygiene  ax'e 
great  and  manifold.  In  the  first  place,  by  his  work  and  advice  among 
his  fellow  men  he  will  be  placing  himself  and  his  profession  in  the 
front  line  of  the  progressive  workers  and  active  forces  for  this  world's 
good.  He  will  also  contribute  his  part  in  enabling  dentistry  to  take 
and  to  maintain  its  stand  on  the  elevated  plane  that  is  conceded  to  be 
the  highest  development  in  modern  activities,  both  civic  and  scien- 
tific. Just  as  the  physician  and  the  civic  reformer  find  their  highest 
sphere  of  usefulness  in  the  elimination  of  the  causes  of  disease  in  the 
physical  body  and  of  crime  in  the  body  politic,  so  likewise  the  den- 
tist will  place  himself  near  by  their  side  and  declare  boldly  in  the 
words  of  a  distinguished  writer  on  dental  subjects :  "The  true  func- 
tion of  both  medicine  and  dentistry  is  to  prevent  the  ills  they  are 
called  upon  to  cure." 

In  the  second  place,  it  will  form  a  distinct  addition  to  the  honor  of 
the  profession  and  the  reputation  of  the  individual  practitioner  by 
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enabling  the  good   technical   work   done  to  last  indefinitely   and  to 
render  the  best  possible  service. 

There  is  no  more  deplorable  sight  in  this  world  than  a  masterpiece 
of  human  genius  ruined  by  neglect.  The  Venus  of  ;Milo.  one  of  the 
most  perfect  productions  of  Grecian  sculpture,  once  adorned  an  an- 
cient temple.  During  centuries  of  war  and  rapine  it  lay  amid  a  mass 
of  rubbish,  and  when  a  later  generation  discovered  the  beautiful 
statue,  both  arms  were  gone :  and  the  Goddess  of  Beauty  now  stands 
in  a  great  European  museum,  arrayed  in  all  of  her  sublime  loveliness, 
holding  up  however  the  mutilated  remnants  of  her  arms,  as  if  in 
silent  protest  against  the  neglect  of  mankind.  No  less  pathetic  is  it 
for  the  talented  and  enthusiastic  dentist  to  see  his  labor  for  the  good 
of  his  fellow  citizen — a  labor  which  is  the  product  of  years  of  toil 
and  expenditure  of  the  best  forces  of  hand  and  mind — perish  and 
decay  by  ignorance  and  carelessness.  On  the  other  hand,  what  a 
source  of  genuine  joy  it  is  to  behold  a  patient  practicing  throughout 
life  the  thoughtful  lessons  given  by  the  dentist,  and  thus  profiting 
for  many,  many  years  from  his  faithful  instruction. 

In  the  third  place,  the  painstaking  care  of  the  teeth  under  the 
direction  of  a  conscientious  dentist  will  mean  in  the  end  a  consider- 
able financial  saving  to  the  patient.  No  dentist  who  is  a  lover  of  his 
fellowmen  will  fail  to  rejoice  that  it  is  within  his  power  to  save  his 
patients  some  amount  which  can  be  spent  for  other  comfoi'ts  and 
perhaps  the  luxuries  of  life  and  it  is  an  economic  law  that  the  indi- 
vidual who  thus  contributes  to  the  conservation  of  that  which  di- 
rectly promotes  the  comfort  and  usefulness  of  his  fellow  men  can 
justly  be  called  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race. 

This  fact  also  leads  us  to  consider  that  the  lessons  of  oral  hygiene, 
taught  especially  to  the  young,  and  carefully  followed  in  subsequent 
years,  tend  in  great  measure  to  diminish  an  enormous  amount  of 
pain  through  life  and  add  definitely  to  the  sum  total  of  the  comforts 
of  mankind.  This  will  not  result  in  a  loss  of  practice  to  the  dentist, 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  frequent  consultation  and 
advice  will  cause  the  young  in  constantly  larger  numbers  to  consult 
the  dentist  at  regular  intervals  and  he  will  have  the  joy  of  con- 
tributing with  ever  increasing  ratio  to  the  well  being  of  an  ever 
increasing  clientele. 

Lastly,  in  many  respects  the  most  important  reward  of  all  is  that 
this  teaching  and  the  insisting  upon  the  proper  care  of  the  mouth 
and  teeth  at  all  times  will  bring  about  a  most  notable  prevention  of 
disease.  The  dentist,  by  his  skillful  hands  and  his  tactful  teaching, 
makes  his  successful  fight  against  the  fearful  work  of  the  microbes 
that  find  their  lodgment  in  the  mouth  and  thence  make  their  terrific 
inroads  upon  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  He  would,  in  this  way, 
be  materially  reducing  the  number  of  victims  to  such  dreaded  and 
yet  preventable  diseases  as  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever, 
scarlet   fever,    diphtheria,    erysipelas,   cerebro-spinal   meningitis,    and 
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many  others.  Thus  he  is  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  a  co-wox-ker 
with  the  physician  in  safeguarding  the  body  from  the  many  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,  for  "he  that  guardeth  his  mouth  keepeth  his  life"  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

One  more  observation :  For  the  successful  accomplishment  of  this 
work  of  teaching  there  is  need  of  unwavering  perseverance,  unswerv- 
ing resolution,  and  intinite  patience.  We  cannot  hope  to  prevent  the 
decay  of  teeth  in  a  generation,  if  in  all  time,  nor  can  we  expect  every 
person  taught  these  lessons  of  oral  hygiene  to  practice  them  faith- 
fully through  life ;  but  by  patient,  earnest  teaching  of  our  fellow  men, 
using  tact  and  persuasion,  or  warnings  or  even  threatenings,  we  shall 
be  certain  to  have  an  increasing  number  of  devoted  followers  who 
will  practice  our  instruction  and  will  throughout  life  be  grateful  to 
us  for  our  efforts  on  their  behalf. 

I  have  attempted,  gentlemen,  in  this  paper  to  set  forth  our  duty  as 
dentists  to  serve  as  teachers  of  the  public :  First,  because  of  the 
immense  amount  of  human  pain  and  anguish  that  it  is  in  our  power 
thus  to  alleviate ;  secondly,  because  of  the  dense  ignorance  with 
regard  to  the  care  of  the  teeth  that  prevails  among  the  large  pro- 
portion of  mankind ;  and.  thirdly,  because  the  superior  qualifications 
of  the  dentist  make  him  the  most  competent  person  to  bring  light 
into  this  darkness. 

I  have  also  pointed  out  the  boundless  opportunities  for  instruction 
in  oral  hygiene  that  present  themselves  to  us  both  in  and  out  of  the 
office. 

Among  the  rewards  for  such  faithful  and  constant  teaching  I  have 
indicated  the  following :  We  shall  be  ennobling  both  ourselves  and 
our  profession ;  we  shall  rejoice  more  and  more  in  seeing  an  appi'e- 
ciative  public  showing  a  constantly  increasing  interest  in  preserving 
the  natural  organs  of  mastication  and  the  beautiful  work  of  the 
practitioner ;  we  shall  be  contributing  directly  and  indirectly  to  the 
comfort  and  efficiency  of  a  larger  and  larger  number  of  our  country- 
men ;  and  we  shall  share  the  glory  of  the  great  workers  for  health 
and  civic  reform  in  their  constantly  victorious  fight  against  sin, 
disease  and  death.  Surely  the  faithful  dentist  who  passes  his  life 
thus  as  a  servant  and  teacher  of  his  fellow  men  is  in  the  highest 
degree  deserving  of  that  supreme  laudation :  "Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant." 

The  discussion  of  Dr.  Squires'  paper  was  opened  by  Dr. 
J.  C.  Watkins,  Winston-Salem,  X.  C,  as  follows: 

I  have  onlv  to  say  that  Dr.  Squires'  paper  is  excellent  and 
there  are  many  _2;ood  thinas  in  it.  and  in  fact  evervthina'  in  it 
is  worthy  of  much  consideration.  It  speaks  of  the  teacher. 
The  "first  thina  we  miaht  do  would  be  to  teach  the  children  in 
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the  schools  and  tell  them  of  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by 
having  a  clean  mouth.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  Marion 
School  in  Cleveland  County.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Everitt,  forty  children  were  taken,  and  during  the  year  given 
proper  dental  attention,  and  during  that  time  their  mental 
capacity  was  increased  98  per  cent.  Those  children  all  were 
considered  very  bright  at  the  close  of  the  year;  and  I  would 
suggest  that  each  of  you  who  have  not  already  done  so  read 
the  papers  that  Dr.  Everitt  is  sending  out.  Some  of  you  at 
the  national  meeting  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  these  chil- 
dren. The  school  life  of  a  child  is  the  most  important  period 
of  human  existence.  Take  a  child  of  six  years  old ;  it  is  very 
important  that  everything  be  done  from  that  age  on,  in  order 
to  make  him  a  strong  and  healthful  child  and  man.  A  great 
majority  of  bacteria  finds  access  through  the  mouth.  The 
mouth  is  the  entrance  to  the  alimentary  tract.  It  is  a  fact 
that  when  we  find  an  accumulation  around  the  teeth  at  the 
gum  and  this  is  not  removed,  we  are  sure  to  find  in  time 
pyorrhea,  and  you  all  know  the  results.  If  you  wall  pardon 
me  I  will  mention  one  or  two  cases  under  my  observation.  I 
remember,  a  few  vears  ago,  a  fellow  came  in  my  office  who 
was  a  street  car  conductor,  and  after  examining  his  teeth  I 
tried  to  explain  to  him  the  importance  of  a  clean  mouth,  and, 
if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  explained  to  him  how  I  had  seen 
these  germs  under  the  microscope,  showing  how  rapidly  the 
germs  developed,  and  I  told  him  that  at  that  time  he  might 
have  those  deadly  germs  in  his  mouth  and  if  he  did  not  get 
rid  of  them  at  once  some  deadly  disease  might  take  possession 
of  him.  I  saw  this  same  man  on  the  car  a  little  bit  later  and 
noticed  that  one  of  his  front  teeth  had  been  broken  off'.  In 
about  two  months  after  that  I  missed  him,  and  upon  inquir- 
ing found  that  he  had  gone  home  with  consumption.  That 
man  was  strong  and  healthy,  and  with  the  proper  care  of  his 
teeth  there  was  no  reason  for  his  developing  consumption. 
I  believe  a  filthy  mouth  was  the  cause  of  his  life  being  de- 
stroyed. 
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About  one  year  ago  we  were  all  surprised  when  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Hunter  made  an  attack  on  the  American  dentists.  I 
noticed  in  an  issue  of  Pearson's  of  this  month  an  attack  that 
a  lawyer  has  made  on  us.  He  says  that  a  case  of  intentional 
infection  was  treated  for  weeks  without  results,  and  that  the 
lady  developed  trouble  in  one  tooth  and  sent  for  a  dentist, 
who  noticed  upon  examining  her  mouth  that  pus  had  formed 
around  her  tooth,  and  he  called  the  nurse's  attention  to  this, 
and  he  pressed  the  gum,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  he  again 
pressed  the  gum  and  another  drop  of  pus  had  formed  in  half 
an  hour's  time,  and  that  means  that  during  the  course  of  a 
very  short  time  sixty  drops  of  pus  will  be  formed  and  will 
go  into  the  stomach. 

Last  winter  a  year  ago  a  physician  came  to  me  and  asked 
me  to  go  with  him  to  see  a  man  who  was  a  very  prominent 
citizen  of  our  town.  He  thought  he  was  salivated.  I  went 
to  see  him  and  at  once  concluded  that  he  was  not  salivated, 
and  I  saw  his  physician  and  told  him  that  he  was  not,  but 
that  he  had  American  bridge  work  in  his  mouth.  You  all 
know  what  conditions  are  found.  Upon  detaching  the  bridge 
you  could  see  the  pus.  I  told  him  that  he  was  not  salivated, 
and  that  he  was  each  day  swallowing  the  pus  that  would 
form  and  go  down  in  his  mouth.  The  doctor  asked  me  if  I 
thought  he  would  die,  and  I  told  him  that  the  time  would 
come  when  his  kidneys  could  no  longer  stand  this  extra  bur- 
den and  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  die.  The  following  Sun- 
day morning  somebody  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  he  was 
dead,  and  the  physician  came  in  my  office  and  said  that  the 
man  died  of  blood  poison  from  the  kidneys. 

The  lining  of  the  alimentary  tract  is  a  continuation  of  the 
lining  of  the  mouth. 

A  gentleman  came  in  my  office  from  the  country  the  other 
dav  and  broua-ht  his  dau2;hter,  and  asked  me  to  see  if  I  could 
do  something  for  her  teeth.  After  an  examination  I  told  him 
that  his  daughter  was  swallowing  enough  poison  to  kill  her, 
and  that  her  blood  was  oblia'ed  to  become  affected,  because  it 
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could  not  absorb  the  poison  with  which  it  came  in  contact,  and 
I  told  him  that  it  would  only  be  a  matter  of  time  before  she 
would  be  an  invalid  if  something  was  not  done  for  her  mouth 
at  once.  He  came  back  in  about  one  week  and  asked  me  to 
treat  her ;  that  she  had  been  in  bad  health  for  several  months, 
and  that  the  doctor  said  she  had  kidney  trouble.  The  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  give  her  a  spiel  on  a  clean  mouth.  After 
treating  her  and  giving  her  instructions  as  to  how  she  should 
keep  her  mouth  clean,  she  went  home,  and  in  about  one  month 
she  came  in  my  office  and  I  noticed  that  her  mouth  was  in  a 
much  more  healthy  condition,  and  I  could  notice  where  the 
old  trouble  was  gradually  disappearing.  The  next  year  her 
health  was  better  than  it  had  been  at  all.  This  shows  you 
what  a  clean  mouth  will  do.  It  is  nothing  but  proper  for  us 
to  preach  clean  mouths  to  every  patient  before  we  do  any- 
thing else. 

The  Dentist's  Duty  to  the  Public  on  Oral  Hygiene,  by 
Dr.  D.  S.  Caldwell,  Charlotte,  X.  C.  as  follows : 

Dentist's  Duty  to  the  Public  on  Oral  Hygiene. 

dr.  d.  s.  caldwell,  charlotte.  n.  c. 

We  have  records  to  show  that  this  subject  of  Oral  Hygiene  was 
considered  of  vast  importance  in  ancient  times  as  far  back  as  3000 

B.  C. 

We  find  that  the  Egyptians,  the  most  advanced  in  civilization  and 
education  at  that  time,  gave  prescriptions  for  dentifrice.  We  notice 
to-day  that  it  is  the  civilized  and  educated  people  who  recognize  the 
things  most  advantageous  to  their  own  and  their  nation's  health. 

Joseph  Murphy  in  his  book  of  Natural  History  on  human  teeth 
tells  us  how  the  natives  of  Hindoostan,  especially  the  Brahmas  or 
priests  of  Brahma  care  for  their  teeth.  Every  morning  as  they  turn 
towards  the  rising  sun  to  recite  their  prayers  and  invoke  heaven's 
blessing  on  themselves  and  family,  they  I'ub  their  teeth  for  about  an 
hour  with  a  small  twig  of  the  fig  tree.  These  people  are  not  only 
noted  for  their  beautiful  teeth,  but  their  good  health  as  well.  We 
cannot  wonder  at  this,  for  infection  and  disease  does  not  spread  as 
rapidly  where  we  find  clean  mouths. 

We  have  omitted  our  greatest  of  all  ancient  records,  "The  Word 
of  God."    We  learn  in  this  great  book  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
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healing  the  blind,  lame  and  all  manner  of  diseases  had  them  wash 
themselves  in  some  pool.  In  Christ's  time  there  were  bathing  pools 
in  almost  every  city,  for  people  believed  that  washing  in  these  pools 
would  caire  all  kinds  of  disease. 

In  the  Songs  of  Solomon  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  beauty  and 
whiteness  of  the  teeth. 

The  English  town  of  Bath  which  to-day  has  a  population  of  almost 
100,000  got  its  name  from  its  excellent  pools  built  by  the  Romans  in 
the  first  century. 

As  far  back  as  we  can  trace,  we  see  that  the  human  race  recognizes 
the  fact  that  cleanliness  prevents  sickness,  and  cures  or  helps  cure 
disease. 

Our  best  established  insurance  companies  figui-e  the  average  mor- 
tality of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  to  be  only  3(3  years,  and 
by  this  they  mean  a  child  whose  parents'  history  is  good  and  whose 
environment  is  good.  Now  why  should  this  be?  Could  the  average 
age  of  man  not  be  raised  to  fifty  years  if  every  living  soul  would  do 
his  or  her  duty  in  hygiene  and  in  carrying  out  the  laws  of  nature? 

Is  it  not  our  duty  to  care  for  our  bodies?  Are  they  not  the  temples 
of  the  Living  God?  Are  we  not  commanded  to  help  those  who  do  not 
know  how  to  care  for  their  health  as  we  do,  in  that  we  are  com- 
manded to  "Love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves?" 

Who  is  looking  after  the  public  health  to-day?  Through  the  ages 
the  State  has  realized  its  obligation  to  adopt  measures  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  public  health.  Among  the  most  marked  example 
of  laws  to  regulate  the  mode  of  life  with  a  view  to  the  preservation 
of  health  was  the  Code  of  Laws  prescribed  by  Moses  for  the  Hebrew 
people.  The  name  Sumptuary  was  given  to  these  laws  which  sought 
to  regulate  daily  life,  and  they  were  enacted  in  England  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth — 15.58. 

During  the  French  Revolution,  in  1600,  these  laws  disappeared  and 
in  their  stead  has  grown  up  a  rather  elaborate  system  of  public 
health  inspections  and  regulations  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
authorities  with  the  view  to  safeguard  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  community  at  large. 

Our  pure  food  and  drug  act  was  passed  .June  30,  1906,  and  it  is  a 
most  important  law.  Our  government  is  expending  millions  of  dollars 
annually  on  air,  food  and  water  alone  in  order  that  it  be  pure  and 
preserve  our  health.  It  is  also  donating  large  amounts  of  money  to 
help  fight  the  different  diseases  all  over  our  country.  The  State  at 
large  is  trying  to  kill  out  the  housefly  to  prevent  diseases. 

The  M.  D.'s  also  are  everywhere  co-operating  with  and  working 
for  the  same  end  as  our  government.  They  are  giving  lectures  to 
school  children.  They  have  free  sanatoriums,  sanitariums,  and  hos- 
pitals. They  have  gotten  out  various  antitoxins  and  numerous 
serums  and  vaccine — all  to  help  mankind. 

We  have  traced  the  great  subject  of  hygiene  to  ancient  times.    We 
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have  seen  a  few  of  the  thhisrs  our  government  is  strivhig  for.  and 
we  have  seen  what  the  M.  D.'s  are  accomplishing. 

In  our  profession  we  take  care  of  "The  Door  of  Life" — the  mouth — 
through  which  all  the  sustainers  of  life  must  pass,  there  to  be  mixed 
and  contaminated  l)y  the  same  kind  of  microbes  that  the  government 
is  trying  so  hard  to  destroy. 

What  are  the  dentists  domg?  Are  we  asleep?  We  look  as  inno- 
cent as  lambs  and  as  wise  as  an  old  owl,  and  still  have  nothing  to  say 
and  nothing  to  show — we  have  done  nothing  for  the  public  at  large. 

I  am  not  here  to  scandalize  our  profession,  but  we  are  all  here  to 
be  awakened  on  those  points  in  which  we  find  ourselves  asleep  and  to 
profit  by  the  thoughts  of  our  fellow-workers. 

The  question  is:  "What  can  we  do  to  prevent  this  contamination? 

We  are  specialists  of  the  mouth.  If  we  do  nothing  who  will?  No 
one  else  knows  about  the  proper  care  of  the  mouth  and  the  import- 
ance of  it  unless  we  tell  them.  We  know  that  0(>  per  cent  of  infec- 
tion is  through  the  mouth  and  nose  and  at  least  ?"►  per  cent  is  through 
the  mouth  alone.  Now  of  course  we  know  that  something  ought  to 
be  done  by  us.    What  should  we  do? 

Since  the  care  of  the  teeth  is  of  such  great  importauce  why  should 
not  every  city  and  county  have  a  city  and  county  dentist  as  well  as 
physician?  We  realize  most  fully  the  importance  of  oral  hygiene. 
It  rests  with  us  to  bring  this  about. 

School  children  should  be  taught  oral  hygiene.  The  teachers 
should  receive  lectures  from  a  dentist  or  at  least  have  a  book  or 
primer.  They  should  see  that  a  child  not  only  has  a  text  book,  but 
studies  it  as  well  and  carries  out  instructions.  They  might  even 
have  a  tooth  brush  drill  in  school,  and  if  they  do  not  brush  their 
teeth  at  home,  they  should  be  required  to  do  so  at  school. 

All  children  who  come  in  contact  with  other  children  and  all 
classes  of  children  should  have  a  certihcate  from  some  dentist  that 
their  teeth  are  in  good  condition. 

Would  you  not  hate  for  your  boy  or  girl  to  desk  or  be  thrown  with 
children  who  have  bad  teeth,  and  have  to  breathe  the  breath  of  a 
child  whose  mouth  is  a  germ  hotel? 

Gentlemen,  you  well  know  that  old  decayed  teeth  are  regular 
breeding  dens,  for  they  have  the  exact  temperature  and  moisture 
needed  for  such  breeding.  They  are  far  better  than  the  bouillons  or 
agaragars  used  by  bacteriologists  for  this  purpose  to-day. 

I  had  rather  a  rattle  snake  would  bite  my  son  than  have  some 
children  breathe  in  his  face. 

Lectures  should  also  be  given  to  the  iniblic — to  grownups  as  well 
as  children. 

AVe  can  cover  oral  hygiene  liy  the  following  ten  lectures : 

1.  The  importance  of  caring  for  the  teeth  and  how  to  chew  and 
what. 

2.  Unclean  and  decaying  teeth  the  cause  of  ill  health. 
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3.  Unclean  teeth  and  bad  breath  a  cause  of  germ  disease. 

4.  Decay  of  teeth  by  failure  to  keep  them  clean. 

5.  Bad  teeth  a  cause  of  decay  in  the  other  teeth. 

6.  The  importance  and  why  they  should  visit  the  dentist. 

7.  Danger  of  Riggs  disease,  also  danger  of  breaking  the  enamel. 

8.  Caring  for  the  first  set  of  teeth  and  their  importance.  This  sub- 
ject should  be  heard  by  all  mothers  at  least  and  fathers,  too,  if  pos- 
sible, for  this  is  something  they  all  neglect. 

9.  Straightening  irregular  teeth  and  its  importance. 

10.  The  mouth  wash,  tooth  brush,  and  how  to  care  for  same — ad- 
vantages of  having  good  teeth. 

Every  child  with  good  teeth  has  100  per  cent  advantage  over  a 
child  with  bad  teeth. 

If  we  could  get  a  primer  to  be  used  in  the  schools  with  these  ten 
lectures  well  put  forth  and  with  the  parents,  teacher  and  children 
caring  for  the  mouth,  disease  would  not  spread  so  rapidly.  The  differ- 
ent counties  should  have  county  Dental  Societies  and  appoint  one  or 
any  number  of  dentists  in  the  county  to  give  these  lectures  and  work 
together  for  good.  We  do  not  have  long  to  live  on  this  earth,  and 
should  do  all  the  good  we  can :  '^■~ 

"We  live  in  deeds,  not  years ; 
In  thoughts,  not  breaths ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart  throbs. 
He  lives  most  who  thinks  most ; 
Feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best. 

And  he  whose  heart  beats  quickest  lives  the  longest — 
Lives  in  one  hour  more  than  in  years  do  some — 
Whose  fast  blood  sleeps  as  it  slips  along  their  veins. 
Life  is  l)ut  a  means  unto  an  end — that  end — 
Beginning  means  an  end  to  all  things — God." 

Dr.  J.  S.  Betts,  of  Greensboro,  K".  C,  opens  the  discussion 
of  Dr.  Caldwell's  paper,  as  follows : 

I  have  been  a  member  of  this  Society  for  several  years  and 
have  heard  year  after  year  splendid  papers  read  before  this 
Society.  They  are  all  on  record.  I  have  now  on  tile  in  my 
office  the  proceedings,  and  in  these  records  we  can  find  papers 
that  would  do  justice  to  any  library.  We  come  here  year 
after  year  and  talk  and  discuss  these  subjects,  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  am  no  pessimist  along  this  line,  but  I  don't  see  that 
the  public  is  very  far  in  advance  of  where  it  was  ten  or 
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twelve  years  ago.  Of  course,  improvements  are  being  made 
all  the  while.  Dr.  Caldwell's  paper  ranks  well  with  those 
papers  in  a  composition  way.  He  mentions  where  a  noted 
educational  man,  recently  president  of  Davidson  College,  in 
an  article  that  he  prepared  and  had  issued  in  our  health  bul- 
letin in  this  State,  made  the  statement  that  three  centuries 
ago  people  were  looking  forward  to  the  conditions  of  to-day 
with  regard  to  the  improvement  on  foot  looking  toward  the 
keeping  of  the  mouth  in  a  sanitary  condition.  The  people 
were  awake  in  those  days,  as  well  as  they  are  to-day.  Dr. 
Caldwell  asks  the  question,  "Are  we  dentists  asleep,  or  what 
are  we  doing  ?"  and  says  that  we  are  doing  nothing.  I  think 
he  is  mistaken,  because  a  great  deal  has  been  done ;  but  some- 
times when  a  person  thinks  over  a  subject  and  prepares  to 
w6^e  an  essay  he  sees  the  need  of  so  much  that  he  feels  like, 
practically  speaking,  nothing  is  being  done.  You  select  a 
Sunday-school  teacher;  he  has  to  be  a  man  of  absolutely  clean 
life.  You  would  not  go  to  hear  a  Sunday-school  teacher  teach 
a  class  if  he  were  the  Mr.  Hyde  and  Dr.  Jekyl  sort.  We 
would  soon  find  out  that  he  was  a  man  of  two  lives.  He  has 
to  practice  what  he  preaches.  I  find  that  some  of  us  here 
preach  pretty  loud,  and  I  am  afraid  that  we  may  not  practice 
quite  as  well  as  we  preach.  We  can  catch  more  flies  by  sugar 
than  by  vinegar.  If  we  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  great  dangers  to  the  human  body  by  filthy  mouths,  we 
should  first  keep  our  own  mouths  absolutely  clean.  I  expect 
I  would  be  running  a  great  risk  to  ask  every  man  here  who 
feels  that  his  mouth  is  clean  and  who  brushes  his  teeth  fre- 
quently to  hold  up  his  hand.  We  go  away  from  home  and 
don't  take  that  very  necessary  little  instrument  with  us.  We 
had  a  meeting  in  Fayetteville  a  few  years  ago  and  the  drug- 
gists sold  many  brushes  to  them  after  they  had  reached  Fay- 
etteville. The  dentist  is  a  very  busy  man.  He  leaves  home 
in  the  morning  in  a  hurry  and  goes  to  his  office  and  has  a 
customer  waiting  on  him,  possibly,  and  forgets  his  own  teeth. 
The  plan  that  I  carry  out  is,  that  I  have  three  brushes — one 
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at  home  and  one  in  my  office  and  one  in  niv  grip ;  and  in  this 
way  my  brnsh  is  always  where  I  am.  My  wife  loaned  ont 
my  gi-ip  a  short  time  ago  and  I  called  her  over  the  telephone 
and  cautioned  her  to  take  my  tooth  brush  ont  before  loan- 
ing it. 

We  dentists  are  doing  something,  but  I  am  afraid  we  are 
not  doing  so  well  as  the  physician,  the  eye,  nose  and  throat 
specialist. 

If  we  would  talk  to  our  patients  about  a  clean  mouth  more 
and  a  little  less  gossip,  we  would  do  more  good.  I  know  of 
more  dentists'  offices  in  this  State  where  you  get  the  latest 
news,  and  sometimes  news  right  interesting.  The  specialist — 
eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat — tells  his  patient  and  the  public  to 
close  their  mouths  to  live.  He  means  to  close  your  mouth  in 
order  that  the  pure  air  shall  go  through  the  natural  passages. 
If  you  breathe  plenty  of  air  and  let  it  go  through  the  proper 
channels,  you  will  be  stronger.  We  dentists  might  say,  keep 
vour  mouth  clean  that  you  may  live.  We  know  that  90  per 
cent  of  infections  come  through  the  human  mouth  and  nose, 
and  about  75  per  cent  comes  through  the  mouth  and  15  per 
cent  through  the  nose.  We  should  never  overlook  our  instruc- 
tions to  them  as  to  how  to  keep  their  mouths  clean. 

Dr.  Adair,  Atlanta,  Ga. :  Gentlemen  of  the  Xorth  Caro- 
lina Dental  Society,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  am  proud  of  an 
opportunity  to  meet  with  you,  because  I  have  heard  so  much 
about  you.  I  have  always  heard  that  North  Carolina  had  the 
most  progressive  dental  society  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
I  have  been  told  that  the  North  Carolina  Dental  Association 
was  equal  to  the  Senate  or  House  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  a  man  who  comes  here  to  discuss  a  paper  has  to  be  on  his 
"p's  and  q's."  I  am  not  a  public  speaker  and  not  accustomed 
to  speaking  in  public.  I  am  a  worker,  and  if  I  have  ever 
accomplished  anything  it  has  been  through  hard  work  and  not 
by  talking.     I  have  not  voice  enough  to  be  heard. 

First,  I  want  to  say  that  I  bring  you  greetings  from  the 
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Georgia  State  Society.  We  have  a  progressive  society  down 
there,  and  it  is  a  pleasnre  to  bring  you  greetings  from  onr 
society. 

This  question  that  has  been  brought  up  here  is  the  nearest 
question  to  ray  heart  in  the  dental  profession.  And  you  don't 
know  how  delighted  I  am  this  morning  to  see  that  this  is  the 
first  thing  on  the  program  of  the  Xorth  Carolina  Dental 
Society,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  not  only  every  dental 
school  of  this  land  will  be  forced  to  put  in  a  professor  to  teach 
oral  hygiene,  but  that  every  medical  school  of  this  land  will 
be  forced  to  put  in  such  instructor,  and  every  female  college 
in  our  land  will  be  forced  to  include  this  course,  to  enable  the 
students  to  prepare  themselves  for  citizenship  and  mothership 
and  for  teachers ;  and  not  only  that,  but  I  hope  to  live  to  see 
the  time  when  dentistry  will  be  put  in  public  schools. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  sometimes  wonder  why  it  is  that  the 
dental  profession  has  never  been  recognized  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  the  medical  profession,  and  I  often  think  that  it  must 
be  because  we  have  not  done  as  much  for  the  interest  of 
humanity.  What  has  the  dental  profession  done  up  to  the 
present  to  prevent  this  terrible  scourge  which  is  the  cause  of 
at  least  95  per  cent  of  the  destruction  that  human  flesh  has? 
It  is  time  this  profession  is  waking  up  and  getting  busy.  We 
have  a  fine  opportunity  to  serve  the  public,  and  the  people  are 
ripe  for  it.  1  am  such  a  crank  on  this  subject  that  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  attempt  to  discuss  it,  because  I  might  say 
something  that  I  ought  not  to  say.  We  sometimes  boast  of 
the  antiquity  of  dentistry.  Gentlemen,  we  have  not  yet  be- 
gun to  approximate  the  attainment  and  civil  advancement  in 
the  days  thousands  of  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Dr. 
Corbin,  one  of  the  most  extensive  science  research  men,  found 
this  inscription,  where  a  Jewish  rabbi's  son  wanted  to  follow 
along  after  his  daddy  and  he  would  not  let  him  because  he 
had  been  to  the  dentist  and  had  a  tooth  pulled  the  Sunday 
before.  It  is  the  oldest  profession  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  we  are  just  now  beginning  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  day. 
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The  health  of  any  nation  or  any  race  of  people  is  its  asset, 
and  there  is  no  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  would  be 
strong  without  a  healthy  mouth.  There  is  no  subject  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  that  is  demanding  greater  attention  than  the 
health  of  the  people.  God  gave  us  our  teeth  for  a  purpose, 
for  service.  He  put  the  grinders  in  our  mouths  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mixing  our  food  and  preparing  it  for  the  stomach,  and 
unless  your  mouth  is  in  a  healthy  condition  you  cannot  prop- 
erly digest  your  food.  He  gave  us  our  front  teeth  for  speech. 
If  it  were  not  for  them  we  could  not  talk.  One  of  the  first 
men  I  met  in  Ealeigh  after  I  reached  your  city  said  to  me, 
"Doctor,  you  are  the  man  who  pulled  the  first  tooth  I  ever 
had  pulled."  I  said,  "Don't  mention  it  any  more,  because  I 
have  already  gotten  forgiveness."  That  man  can't  preach  as 
good  a  sermon  now  as  he  could  have  done  if  I  had  not  taken 
that  tooth  from  him. 

I  must  say  that  I  not  only  advocate  that  every  school  put 
in  a  professor  capable  of  teaching  oral  hygiene,  but  if  I  am 
ever  unfortunate  enough  to  be  put  on  the  examining  board 
again,  the  first  question  that  I  will  ask  every  applicant  that 
comes  up  will  be  to  let  me  see  him  clean  his  teeth,  and  if  he 
cannot  do  that  I  will  not  let  him  proceed  any  further  with 
his  examination.  If  he  can't  clean  his  own  teeth,  he  can't 
teach  his  patient  to  clean  his  teeth.  The  dentist  ought  to  be 
a  teacher.  I  feel  that  that  is  the  greatest  duty  and  privilege 
in  the  practice  of  dentistrj\  I  have  never  let  a  patient  go  out 
of  my  office  without  lecturing  him  in  oral  hygiene. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  demonstration  and  clinic  if  we  could 
get  down  and  have  a  tooth-brush  drill.  When  I  first  went  to 
Atlanta  I  had  been  lecturing  to  high  schools  and  public 
schools,  and  I  went  to  the  superintendent  of  public  schools 
and  got  him  to  invite  me  to  deliver  a  lecture  to  the  teachers' 
meeting.  He  said  it  would  be  too  boring,  but  I  hammered 
away  at  him  until  I  got  him  to  consent. 

In  the  county  where  I  first  lectured  I  don't  know  of  but 
two  tooth  brushes;  they  were  not  kept  in  the  stores.     I  will 
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tell  you  of  one  incident — an  old  fellow  who  lived  up  the  creek 
there.  He  had  a  lot  of  daughters,  and  said  he  knew  it  was 
his  duty  to  educate  his  daughters.  He  let  me  examine  each 
of  their  mouths.  I  gave  them  a  spiel  about  the  importance  of 
cleaning  their  teeth,  and  told  him  to  buy  them  a  tooth  brush. 
The}'  said  their  father  would  not  buy  them  a  brush.  I  saw 
their  father  and  told  him  that  T  had  put  the  children's  teeth 
in  a  sanitary  condition  and  told  him  to  buy  them  each  a  brush, 
and  there  were  no  brushes  in  the  stores  to  be  bought.  I  kept 
the  brushes  for  sale  and  got  out  one  and  showed  it  to  him. 
He  ran  his  thumb  over  it  for  a  while,  and  finally  said  that  he 
would  take  one,  and  asked  me  the  price,  and  I  told  him  fifty 
cents.  He  said  well,  give  him  one,  that  would  do  for  them 
all.  I  let  him  have  one,  thinking  that  was  better  than  none 
at  all.  When  I  left  Gainsville  I  went  down  to  Atlanta,  and 
that  community  was  as  well  educated  as  any  in  the  State  of 
Georgia.  I  had  nothing  to  do  when  I  first  got  there,  and  got 
blue,  and  I  told  the  business  men  that  I  would  be  glad  to  do 
the  work  in  Atlanta  that  I  had  been  doing  in  Gainsville.  The 
superintendent  told  me  to  go  to  see  the  city  school  superin- 
tendent and  he  would  fix  it  for  me.  He  said  that  I  would 
find  him  in  the  girls'  high  school.  I  went  down  there  and 
introduced  myself  to  him  and  explained  the  object  of  my 
visit.  He  told  me  that  he  had  no  time  to  fool  with  anything 
like  that:  said  that  the  girls  were  all  behind  with  their  les- 
sons ;  so  I  could  not  deliver  a  lecture.  I  went  away,  and  after 
that  every  time  I  would  see  that  man's  son  I  would  give  him 
a  spiel,  and  took  him  out  in  my  automobile  and  lectured  him 
all  the  time,  thinking  it  might  have  some  efi'ect.  He  had  two 
sisters  that  taught  in  the  high  schools,  and  I  made  good  mis- 
sionaries out  of  them.  I  loaned  them  an  old  set  of  teeth  and 
let  them  have  literature  on  oral  hygiene  once  a  week,  and  they 
have  tooth-brush  drills.  One  of  them  told  me  she  was  getting 
splendid  results.  I  had  another  teacher  to  come  under  my 
care,  and  I  converted  her.  She  said  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  whose  children  were  in  her  care  were  not  able  to  own 
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a  tooth  brush.  I  asked  her  the  number  and  she  said  about 
thirty,  and  I  bought  a  brush  for  them  all  and  sent  them  out 
to  her,  and  she  tells  me  that  she  carries  out  the  tooth-brush 
drill  twice  a  week,  and  that  she  can  easily  tell  the  dilference 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  all  her  children  take  pride  in 
their  teeth  now. 

There  is  such  a  great  field  that  I  don't  know  where  to  com- 
mence. I  could  not  deliver  a  lecture  systematically.  If  we 
do  our  duty  we  will  soon  have  a  system  whereby  every  child 
who  attends  school  shall  have  his  or  her  teeth  carefully  ex- 
amined. We  brought  this  up  before  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  we  finally  concluded  to  have  an  M.  D.  doctor  ex- 
amine them.  I  was  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  asked  this  doctor  his  method  of  examination  of  the 
mouths  of  the  children  that  came  before  him,  and  he  said 
that  he  told  them  to  open  their  mouths  and  merely  looked  at 
their  teeth.  He  claimed  that  he  found  95  per  cent  of  the 
children  had  diseased  mouths.  If  he  found  this  condition, 
what  would  the  dentist  find,  should  he  examine  carefully 
these  children's  mouths  ? 

I  think  about  the  ignorance  of  the  people  in  this  country. 
How  can  the  people  know  anything  about  dentistry  ?  Where 
do  they  get  their  information  as  to  the  proper  care  of  the 
teeth  if  they  do  not  get  it  from  the  dentists?  We  have  no 
method  of  getting  the  information  through  newspapers,  and 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  text-book,  and  I  don't  believe  the 
county  commissioners  will  permit  it  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools.  Where  is  the  public  to  get  their  information  on  oral 
hygiene  if  not  from  the  dentists  1  The  dentist  ought  to  be  a 
teacher  and  ought  to  step  right  in  and  occupy  this  position. 
If  every  dentist  will  use  his  best  influence  it  would  not  be 
over  two  years  before  a  child  upon  entering  school  will  be 
required  to  bring  in  a  paper  from  some  one  w^ho  is  capable  of 
examining  his  mouth  certifying  that  his  teeth  are  in  a  sani- 
tary condition,  just  the  same  as  he  has  to  be  vaccinated  for 
smallpox.  This  unsanitary  condition  of  mouths  is  ten  times 
more  deadly  than  smallpox  or  other  contagious  diseases. 
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Dk.  R.  L.  Simpson,  Richmond,  Va. :  The  papers  under 
discussion  this  morning  have  been  most  pleasing  to  me,  he- 
cause  they  deal  with  teaching  and  instruction.  We  dentists 
are  always  wondering  why  the  dili'erence  shown  between  the 
dental  and  physicians'  profession.  We  feel  that  the  public 
has  never  given  us  the  proper  credit  for  what  we  believe  our- 
selves to  be.  We  don't  believe  that  the  public  feels  that  we 
are  doing  the  work  that  we  really  are  doing.  The  reason  they 
don't  appreciate  us  as  they  should  is  because  we  don't  preach 
enough.  I  feel  sorry  for  the  dentist  who  has  to  stop  his  work 
when  he  preaches  to  his  patient,  because  he  is  not  doing  him- 
self justice.  It  is  an  extremely  selfish  point  of  view  that  the 
dentist  takes,  that  he  should  not  take  up  time  to  talk  to  his 
patient.  I  believe  that  he  will  increase  his  practice  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  percent  if  he  knew  how  to  teach  as  well 
as  do  his  work.  Teach  your  patients  that  there  is  more  to 
dentistry  than  merely  drilling  a  hole  and  putting  in  metal,  or 
pulling  a  tooth.  You  will  never  get  above  a  certain  point  if 
you  leave  your  patient  to  think  that  that  is  all  to  your  pro- 
fession. If  you  want  more  work  and  a  higher  price  for  your 
work,  make  your  patient  appreciate  the  service  that  you  are 
rendering  him — that  it  does  not  consist  of  drilling  a  hole  and 
putting  something  in  it  to  stop  it  up.  You  must  explain  to 
him  that  you  must  first  prepare  the  cavity  carefully  for  the 
metal,  and  tell  him  why  you  must  do  this.  Tell  him  why  you 
prepare  it  the  way  you  do.  The  average  dentist  prepares  his 
metal  and  fills  the  tooth  without  ever  explaining  to  his  patient 
a  thing  about  it.  Explain  as  you  go  along,  and  when  you 
have  completed  your  work  with  him  he  will  feel  that  you  have 
given  him  good  service,  and  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  same. 
It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  me  to  send  some  of  my  patients 
a  bill  for  twenty-eight  dollars  and  get  a  check  in  return  for 
thirty  dollars  or  more,  because  I  make  my  patient  feel  that  I 
am  rendering  him  valuable  service.  The  question  of  oral 
hygiene  is  exactly  the  same  thing.  Let  your  patient  under- 
stand that  you  are  doing  something  for  him  more  than  simply 
cleaning  his  teeth. 
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A  patient  came  to  me  last  week  who  had  pyorrhea,  and  I 
did  not  talk  with  him  while  I  was  doing  his  work,  because  I 
felt  that  he  was  a  patient  that  I  never  saw  before  and  that 
possibly  he  wonld  not  understand  my  explanation.  I  worked 
hard  on  his  teeth  for  three  hours,  and  rendered  him  a  bill  for 
five  dollars.  He  came  back  to  my  office  and  put  down  one 
dollar  and  said  that  he  had  never  heard  in  all  his  life  of  a 
dentist  charging  more  than  one  dollar  for  cleaning  teeth,  I 
tried  to  explain  what  I  had  done  for  him,  but  he  did  not 
understand  it,  and  finally  sent  his  brother  down  there  to  lick 
me  if  I  would  not  accept  the  one  dollar  for  my  services.  I 
explained  to  him  that  a  plumber  made  more  than  thirty-three 
and  a  third  cents  an  hour. 

This  is  exactly  the  trouble  all  over  the  country.  We  feel 
sensitive  about  the  position  we  occupy.  We  simply  do  not 
educate  as  we  go  along. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  concluded  to  study  law,  and  my  people 
would  not  hear  to  it ;  said  that  I  could  not  be  a  lawyer.  And 
then  I  wanted  to  be  a  preacher,  and  they  told  me  that  if  I 
could  not  speak  as  a  lawyer  then  I  surely  could  not  preach 
as  a  preacher.  Then  my  reason  for  going  in  dentistry  was 
that  I  felt  that  I  would  not  have  to  preach  and  talk ;  and  the 
Truth  of  the  matter  is  that  I  have  to  do  both  all  the  time. 
Educating  your  patient  does  not  only  do  your  patient  good; 
it  does  you  good  also. 

Dk.  Culbertsox,  Washington,  D.  C. :  I  enjoyed  the  papers 
very  much.  We  could  talk  all  day  about  them  and  still  get 
something  out  of  them.  I  have  never  been  a  speaker,  and 
could  not  be  a  preacher  or  a  lawyer,  because  I  cannot  talk. 
In  hearing  papers  I  always  get  much  information  from  them 
and  try  to  learn  something  myself.  T  try  to  be  the  audience 
and  let  others  do  the  talking,  and  try  to  teach  my  patients  as 
best  I  can.  If  you  will  let  your  patient  know  why  you  are 
doing  such  work,  you  will  get  a  better  fee  for  same.  I  had  a 
similar  experience  as  Dr.  Simpson  some  time  ago  with  a  lady. 
I  put  in  one  hour  and  a  half's  time  and  sent  her  a  bill  about 
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like  Dr.  Simpson  did,  and  she  in  reply  sent  me  one  dollar  and 
said  that  she  could  not  understand  why  I  charged  her  five  dol- 
lars— that  she  had  so  often  seen  advertised  teeth  cleaning  for 
fifty  cents  and  one  dollar.  That  is  the  one  thing  that  we  have 
to  contend  with  in  Washington— advertising — there  are  so 
many  such  places.  We  now  have  before  Congress  the  new 
law,  which  will  require  the  subject  of  oral  hygiene  to  be 
taught,  and  the  students  will  have  to  pass  examination  on 
same.  We  will  examine  the  applicant's  mouth  and  see 
whether  he  knows  how  to  teach  a  patient  before  he  passes  the 
board. 

This  subject  has  been  so  fully  covered  that  I  have  nothing 
to  say  that  would  be  of  much  interest.  Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity. 

Dr.  B.  Holly  S:mith,  of  Baltimore,  Md. :  I  am  reminded 
by  this  recurrence  of  what  has  been  to  me  a  very  delightful 
jDrivilege,  when  I  can  come  and  look  into  the  face  of  nearly 
every  member  of  your  Society  and  can  greet  you  as  my  friend. 
Time  is  passing  and  our  generation  as  a  matter  of  fact  is 
passed.  The  young  men  are  coming  to  the  front  and  are  pre- 
paring themselves  to  do  earnest  work  for  the  profession. 

First,  we  have  heard  nothing  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  This 
is  the  Fourth.  I  came  down  here  from  Baltimore,  where  we 
have  for  the  past  several  days  been  in  the  midst  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  President,  and  I  am  full  of  the  spirit  that  was  so 
evident  there.  The  night  after  the  nomination  of  Governor 
Wilson  there  were  crowds  of  men,  boys  and  women  going 
through  the  halls  of  all  the  hotels,  singing: 

"Some  folks  say  tliat  Wilson  he  ain't  got  no  style, 
Ain't  got  no  style,  ain't  got  no  style, 
But  he's  got  style,  i)lenty  of  style,  all  the  while. 
Of  his  own,  of  his  own." 

I  think  we  might  have  a  little  of  this  enthusiasm  in  our 
meeting  down  here.  We  need  to  bring  into  our  meeting  some- 
thing from  our  hearts.     The  dentist  is  fast  coming  to  his  own. 
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Our  friend  here  from  Georgia  gets  up  and  makes  an  apology 
that  he  can't  talk,  and  then  boasts  of  the  fact  that  he  does 
nothing  but  talk  and  work  all  the  time.  Mj  friend  Simpson 
here,  as  handsome  as  he  is,  a  fit  subject  for  any  bar  or  public 
position,  he  don't  know  why  he  ever  chose  his  profession.  He 
has  the  qualifications  to  fill  all  these  positions  mentioned  by 
him,  as  well  as  the  one  which  he  so  ably  fills,  and  before  he 
sits  down  he  confesses  that  he  lost  four  dollars  because  he  did 
not  talk  enough.  Gentlemen,  I  have  preached  for  the  past 
twenty-seven  years  that  the  highest  obligation  of  the  practic- 
ing dentist  is  to  preach ;  that  his  greatest  responsibility  to 
humanity  is  as  a  teacher.  I  have  been  delighted  at  these 
essays.  I  came  down  here  on  an  invitation  from  Dr.  Turner. 
He  did  not  bore  me  with  the  request  that  I  read  a  paper.  He 
wrote  me,  saying  that  his  home  was  open  to  me,  and  I  am 
here  because  I  love  him  and  love  the  men  of  this  Society. 
But  after  deciding  to  come  I  said  that  I  was  going  to  write  a 
paper  on  Oral  Hygiene  and  show  pictures  that  have  been  of 
interest  to  the  State  of  l^ew  York,  and  I  thought  that  the 
North  Carolina  Dental  Society  would  feel  an  interest  in  same, 
but  after  hearing  these  splendid  papers  I  feel  that  mine  will 
be  of  little  information.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  you, 
and  mav  God  bless  you  all. 

De.  J.  R.  EoGEKs :  I  have  nothing  much  to  say,  except  that 
I  have  always  heard  that  Xorth  Carolina  had  a  verv  ffood 
Society,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you,  and  T 
am  much  interested  in  the  subjects  being  discussed,  and  I  like 
to  listen  to  the  discussions,  and  will  give  way  to  hear  others 
talk. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Foster  :  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  this  morn- 
ing. I  came  in  as  the  last  paper  was  being  finished  and  could 
only  get  the  sequel  to  what  had  foregone.  I  have  been  much 
deliffhted  at  these  most  excellent  discussions  which  we  alwavs 
have  before  the  Xorth  Carolina  Dental  Society.  You  have  a 
way  of  magnifying  your  adjacent  States,  and  you  have  gen- 
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tlemen  here  from  all  OA^er  the  country.  We  don't  get  them 
that  way  in  Georgia.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  say  anything 
more  than  what  has  been  said.  If  I  could  say  anything  that 
would  reinforce  enthusiasm  I  would  he  glad  to  do  so.  We 
stand  in  amazement,  looking  into  the  future,  and  can  only 
wonder  where  we  are  and  what  the  possibilities  are  to-day 
alone-  the  lines  in  which  the  dental  profession  is  engaged.  I 
have  been  persuaded  that  the  dental  profession  is  not  suffi- 
ciently alert  to  its  own  interest  as  the  physician.  There  is 
something  in  dentistry  and  something  in  oral  hygiene  that 
we  in  the  dental  profession  have  not  sufficiently  awakened  to 
at  the  present  time.  My  friend  from  home,  Dr.  Adair,  has 
done  so  much  along  this  line,  and  he  has  preached  oral  hygiene 
in  Atlanta  until  I  believe  to-day  Atlanta  stands  abreast  with 
the  leading  States  of  this  country  in  this  department.  As 
much  is  due  him  as  any  one  man  in  our  profession,  and  if 
every  member  of  our  profession  were  to  preach  oral  hygiene 
as  he  has  we  would  all  have  the  teachers  in  our  county  giving 
the  brush  drill.  We  can  do  it.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what 
we  do,  but  what  we  preach,  and  that  is  the  only  way  we  are 
going  to  educate  the  pu1)lic. 

Dr.  T.  O.  Heatwole,  Baltimore,  Md. :  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  to  the  association  that  I  appreciate  being  in 
vour  midst  and  receiving  a  hearty  welcome  from  so  many  of 
your  members.  The  subject  which  you  have  under  discussion 
has  been  of  much  interest  to  me.  For  some  years  we  have 
done  what  we  could  in  our  own  way  in  Baltimore.  I  have 
given  what  assistance  I  could  to  Dr.  B.  Holly  wSmith,  who  is 
at  the  head  in  that  State.  We  have  done  considerable  work, 
and  hope  to  do  a  great  deal  more.  This  subject,  like  every 
other  innovation,  must  receive  its  support  from  men  who 
come  into  it  with  enthusiasm.  It  always  happens  that  some 
of  us  have  to  hear  this  story  over  and  over  and  over  again,  but 
we  become  enthusiastic  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  big  field  and 
we  have  conceived  that  in  this  station  we  have  the  means  of 
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working  into  the  good  graces  of  tbe  public  and  of  professional 
life  at  the  same  time.  I  mean  by  that,  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  place  ourselves  side  by  side  with  specialists  in  science.  I 
believe  it  affords  the  best  means  of  working  out  the  situation 
successfully.  Therefore  I  can  only  recommend  it,  and  in  the 
strongest  teruis  possible,  and  I  believe  that  the  profession 
should  awake  to  the  possibilities  which  are  bound  up  in  this 
proposition.  Of  course,  we  don't  want  to  lose  sight  of  all 
other  features.  We  can't  bury  ourselves  in  this  subject  alone. 
The  subject  is  taking  rank  and  being  regarded  as  the  most 
important  department  in  the  profession  of  dentistry  or  medi- 
cal profession.  Those  things  being  tnie,  we  must  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  we  can  put  it  in  operation  as  a  whole. 
Organized  dentistry  as  a  whole  must  become  interested  in 
this  subject  and  enthusiastic  before  we  can  get  results  such  as 
we  have  a  right  to  hope  for  and  expect. 

My  good  friend  Simpson,  from  Virginia,  has  laid  some 
importance  on  the  subject  of  talk,  and  he  has  a  strong  point 
there.  He  knows  how  to  back  it  up  ;  but  I  have  seen  men  talk 
themselves  into  things  and  the  same  man  talk  himself  out  of 
things.  I  want  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  talk  at  the  right  time  and  say  the  right  thing  at  that 
time.  If  Simpson  has  the  faculty  of  doing  that,  and  I  believe 
he  has,  it  is  a  good  thing,  and  I  am  glad  to  recommend  it. 
^ot  all  of  us  can  work  and  talk  at  the  same  time.  Probably 
we  can  cultivate  that  faculty ;  and  if  we  can  do  it,  it  is  a  good 
thing  at  the  right  time. 

I  have  in  mind  and  will  present  to  an  association  of  another 
State  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  whether  or  not  the  dental  pro- 
fession is  prepared  at  this  time  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
oral  hygiene  propaganda.  It  is  a  .subject  which  we  must 
think  over.  VCe  are  educating  the  public  into  the  belief  that 
great  good  can  come,  and  we  preach  it  with  so  much  force  that 
we  are  bound  to  accomplish  something.  Can  we  carry  this 
work  along  as  it  is  now  organized  ?  That  feature  we  propose 
to  work  out.     I  want  to  mention  it  here,  because  I  believe  it 
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is  a  phase  of  the  situation  which  we  will  need  later  on  in  the 
work.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  have  to  saj,  and  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity. 

Dk.  C.  iS^.  Hughes,  Atlanta,  Ga. :  If  you  are  still  expect- 
ing visiting  men  to  speak  with  you,  you  have  made  a  mistake. 
I  am  at  home.  This  is  my  home,  and  even  my  little  son,  two 
and  a  half  years  old,  will  become  angry  if  you  call  him  a 
"Georgia  cracker." 

I  feel  that  we  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  papers  read 
before  this  Society  from  men  like  Dr.  Squires  and  Dr.  Cald- 
well. One  idea  that  always  comes  out  in  Dr.  Squires'  paper 
is  the  tone  of  morality.  We  don't  have  enough  of  this.  There 
are  only  two  issues,  "teacher"  and  "judge."  I  was  in  a  den- 
tist's office  since  I  came  to  your  city  and  saw  the  dentist  pre- 
paring a  gold  crown  for  a  tooth.  He  had  one  in  his  own 
mouth,  and  how  could  he  talk  against  it  unless  he  removed 
the  one  in  his  own  mouth  ?  Can  we  teach  oral  hygiene  unless 
we  clean  up  our  own  teeth  and  mouths  ?  First,  clean  your 
own  mouth  and  then  be  in  position  to  teach  others.  I  was 
talking  with  a  gentleman  at  the  hotel  this  morning,  and  he 
said  that  he  had  cultivated  the  habit  of  cleaning  his  teeth 
because  his  son,  who  is  only  fifteen  years  old,  is  his  con- 
stant companion,  and  that  he  could  not  do  anything  that 
he  did  not  consider  right,  because  of  the  influence  he  would 
have  on  the  son.  Influence  has  much  to  do  with  it,  and  each 
of  us  has  more  influence  than  we  realize.  Frequently  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  do  quite  a  bit  of  work  among  nurses 
in  Atlanta,  and  I  have  talked  with  those  young  ladies  and 
told  them  the  importance  of  keeping  their  patients'  mouths 
clean,  and  I  find  that  much  good  can  be  accomplished  in  this 
way.  Recently  I  had  a 'patient  to  come  back  to  me  who  had 
been  sufl'ering  from  typhoid  fever,  and  it  was  a  question  for 
quite  a  while  whether  she  would  live.  Her  teeth  were  natu- 
rally soft,  and  when  she  came  back  to  mv  office  after  she  was 
up  I  examined  her  mouth  and  found  her  teeth  in  a  sanitary 
condition.    I  told  her  that  she  must  have  had  good  care  taken 
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of  her  teeth,  and  she  said  yes,  that  her  teeth  were  cared  for 
better  during  her  illness  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  and 
as  a  resnlt  they  were  left  in  good  condition.  When  we  know 
that  so  much  depends  ui:)on  the  proper  care  of  the  teeth,  it  is 
surprising  how  so  many  of  us  will  neglect  them. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  the  following  applica- 
tions for  membership : 

R.  D.  Reynolds. 

L.  G.  Haire,  Fayetteville,  X.  C. 

W.  P.  McGuire,  Sylvia,  N".  C. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Squires  closes  the  discussion  of  his  paper,  as 
follows :  I  feel  that  the  papers  have  been  fully  discussed,  and 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentlemen  for  the  suggestions  they  have 
given  us,  and  I  feel  that  great  good  has  come  from  them 
already. 

Dr.  D.  S.  Caldwell  closes  the  discussion  of  his  paper,  as 
follows :  "When  I  wrote  my  paper,  a  few  days  ago,  I  hesitated, 
because  I  felt  like  I  had  not  done  myself  justice ;  but  after  I 
got  up  here  and  heard  the  discussions  on  the  paper  and  the 
points  brought  out  I  feel  well  stimulated,  and  am  glad  to  see 
so  many  people  interested  in  oral  hygiene.  In  our  city  the 
dentists  are  doing  great  things  along  the  line  of  oral  hygiene, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  dentists  in  the  State  taking  it  at 
heart. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Foster,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  being  compelled  to 
leave  the  city,  was  next  heard. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  few  brief  remarks — just  a  few 
little  facts  that  may  be  interesting,  and  want  to  present  them 
to  you,  and  also  want  to  invite  you  to  our  rooms.  In  the  first 
place,  we  should  get  better  fees  in  dentistry,  and  in  this  state- 
ment I  think  the  majority  of  you  will  stand  up  with  me. 
Most  dental  operations  are  fully  compensated  for  by  the  fee. 
I  believe  the  compensation  is  fully  large  enough  for  the  aver- 
age operation.     What  I  am  making  the  plea  for  is  higher 
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grade  of  dental  operations  in  the  human  mouth.  There  is  no 
operation  such  a  potent  factor  to  the  general  condition  as  the 
average  major  operation  in  the  human  mouth.  There  are 
operations  in  the  human  mouth  performed  as  a  last  resort  to 
human  life,  and  the  surgeon  performs  no  operation  that  meas- 
ures with  the  operation  on  the  human  mouth. 

The  operation  sometimes  performed  by  a  skillful  surgeon 
ranges  from  one  to  five  thousand  dollars,  and  those  operations 
are  not  constructive,  but  yours  are.  Your  work  stands  there 
to  prove  the  excellence  of  it.  I  make  this  plea  for  better  fees, 
and  I  want  to  show  you  some  examples.  Here  is  a  plate.  If 
you  will  take  and  examine  it  you  will  see  the  excellence  of  the 
work.  What  makes  it  more  interesting  is  that  it  was  made 
by  a  freshman  student.  That  plate  was  made  sixteen  years 
ago,  and  to-day  the  man  who  made  it  is  enjoying  a  $20,000 
practice,  and  it  all  comes  from  the  fact  that  he  was  careful, 
painstaking,  and  noticed  the  details  of  dentistry.  I  don't 
believe  there  is  a  man  in  the  South  having  a  g-reater  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  dental  operations  than  myself.  Whenever  a 
piece  of  work  comes  into  the  establishment,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  them  passing  through  there  who  examine  this  w^ork 
and  pass  upon  it,  and  if  it  is  first-class  in  every  respect  it  is 
classed  for  its  excellence,  and  it  really  should  be. 

I  now  hold  in  my  hand  a  second  plate.  The  student  who 
made  the  plate  last  referred  to  and  the  one  who  made  this 
had  the  same  model.  If  vou  w'ill  examine  this  you  will  see 
the  difference  in  the  details  and  in  the  general  appearance  of 
the  work.  The  young  man  who  made  this  plate  came  to  see 
me  about  three  years  ago  and  I  asked  him  how  he  was  getting 
on,  and  he  said  slow.  ISTot  long  ago  a  young  man  came  in  my 
office,  whose  work  I  knew  to  be  first-class  in  every  particular, 
and  upon  inquiring  of  him  as  to  how  he  was  getting  on  in  a 
business  way  he  said  that  he  was  making  a  living  and  that 
was  about  all.  I  knew  his  work,  what  he  was  capable  of  doing, 
and  knew  that  he  should  be  doing  a  great  deal  better  than  he 
was,  and  I  told  him  that  he  deserved  better  patronage  than  he 
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was  getting.  N'ot  long  after  that  a  dentist  came  to  me  and 
said  that  he  wanted  to  sell  out  his  business  to  a  deserving  man, 
and  asked  me  if  I  knew  some  one  to  recommend.  I  told  him 
that  I  knew  only  one  man  that  I  thought  could  take  the  busi- 
ness and  make  good,  but  that  I  would  not  advise  the  majority 
of  dentists  to  trv  it,  and  that  I  was  afraid  this  fellow  could 
not  pay  his  price.  But  he  did  decide  to  take  it,  and  went  into 
this  office,  and  I  told  him  to  make  all  work  first-class  and 
charge  what  his  work  was  worth,  and  everybody  would  be 
willing  to  pay  the  right  price  for  a  first-class  piece  of  work. 
About  the  first  patient  that  came  was  a  lady  of  considerable 
wealth.  She  had  been  wearing  a  lower  indenture  that  had 
been  giving  her  considerable  trouble.  He  told  her,  after  an 
examination  of  her  mouth,  that  a  lower  indenture  that  would 
serA'e  her  purpose  satisfactorily  would  cost  her  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  she  almost  fell  dead.  She  said  that  no  dentist 
had  ever  charged  her  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  for  such 
work,  and  that  she  could  not  pay  more.  He  told  her  that  the 
dentists  who  had  been  making  indentures  for  her  had  been 
giving  her  twenty-five-dollar  work,  but  that  what  he  proposed 
to  furnish  her  would  be  something  that  would  give  her  com- 
fort and  be  well  worth  the  two  hundred  dollars  that  he  was 
asking  for  it.  He  told  her  that  she  was  wearing  jewels  worth 
ten  times  the  price  that  he  was  asking  for  her  comfort,  and 
that  the  jewels  only  gave  her  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
she  possessed  them,  and  that  the  teeth  would  bring  her  happi- 
ness and  much  greater  value  than  all  her  jewels.  She  asked 
him  if  he  would  guarantee  her  perfect  comfort,  and  he  told 
her  no,  but  that  he  would  give  her  the  best  he  had.  She  told 
him  that  she  liked  the  way  he  talked  and  that  she  was  going 
to  let  him  do  the  work  for  her.  After  the  work  was  com- 
pleted they  were  perfect,  and  she  stepped  out  of  the  chair 
delighted,  and  gladly  gave  him  a  check  for  two  hundred  dol- 
lars and  said  that  she  would  not  take  a  thousand  dollars  for 
her  teeth.  A  short  time  after  that,  a  man  patient  came  to  his 
office  and  his  work  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  fiftv  dol- 
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lars,  and  after  the  work  was  completed  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
fled  and  wrote  a  check  immediatelv  in  full  payment  of  the 
price  charo-ed.  The  other  day  that  dentist  came  in  my  office 
and  said  that  he  was  making  good. 

The  ayerage  patient  is  more  apt  to  be  willing  to  pay  the 
right  fee  for  first-class  work  if  he  can  be  satisfied  with  what 
he  gets. 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  surgeon  who  in  performing  a 
cranial  operation  would  think  of  saying  a  few  cents  by  plac- 
ing an  inferior  plate  instead  of  the  yery  best.  I  am  urgent 
along  this  line,  because  I  belieye  in  dentistry,  and  the  force 
I  am  in  constant  touch  with  all  the  time  belieyes  in  it,  and  I 
believe  that  the  dentist  is  a  most  important  man  in  his  work. 
Take  him  out,  and  see  what  happens.  The  dentist  is  a  yery 
poor  man.  How  seldom  you  find  a  man  worth  anything. 
Something  ought  to  be  done  to  prevent  this.  Give  better 
work,  closer  attention  to  your  work,  and  the  result  will  be 
better  fees.  After  people  learn  to  appreciate  your  work,  they 
are  anxious  to  pay  the  proper  price  for  the  service  you  render. 

Thursday  morning  was  given  to  Dr.  B.  Holly  Smith,  who 
showed  interesting  and  instructive  stereopticon  views  and 
read  the  paper  attached  before  the  Society. 

North  Carolina. 

dr.  b.  holly  smith. 

Standing  in  front  of  a  trellised  porch,  not  far  from  here,  I  counted 
until  tired,  then  estimated  that  I  toolc  into  my  nostrils  the  fra.srance, 
and  through  my  eyes  into  my  soul  the  glorious  beauty  of  three  thou- 
sand Marshal  Neil  roses.  They  adorned  a  home  of  gentle  folk,  and 
had  their  origin  from  one  .stem ;  a  healthy  stem,  I  should  say.  With 
the  friendly  arm  of  a  North  Carolina  host  over  my  shoulder  I  stood 
in  the  magnificent  jiresence  of  a  scuppernong  gi-ape  vine,  laden  with 
glorious  fruit,  from  which  we  estimated  that  hundreds  of  gallons  of 
wine  might  be  made — all  from  one  stem — a  healthy  stem,  I  promise 
you.  And  now,  with  all  your  beauty  of  verdure  and  glorious  fruit- 
age, I  come  with  poor  grace  to  lecture  you  on  health — you  in  this 
audience  with  the  rose  glow  of  beauty  and  health  upon  your  cheeks 
and  the  evidence  of  accomplishment  in  your  brawn  and  muscle  may 
regard  it  as  an  impertinence.     Then  let  me  say  I  am  not  talking  to 
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yoii  of  this  audieuce  for  yourselves,  but  for  those  who  need  j'ouv  help, 
the  ninety  per  cent  of  this  and  all  communities  who  have  not  the  rose 
glow  and  are  deficient  in  brawn  and  muscle,  and  they  themselves  do 
not  know  why. 

The  Bible  was  not  written  by  one  man.  It  was  compiled  by  a  num- 
ber of  disciples,  prophets  and  preachers.  No  one  man  has  attempted 
to  revise  it.  It  stands  as  the  word  of  God,  approved  by  trained  men 
who  would  warn  their  brothers  against  false  statement  and  syco- 
phancy. 

Dr.  Osier,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  students  of  the  Royal 
Dental  Hospital  of  London,  said :  "You  have  just  one  gospel  to 
preach,  and  you  have  got  to  preach  it  early,  and  you  have  got  to 
preach  it  late,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  It  is  the  gospel  of  clean- 
liness of  the  mouth ;  cleanliness  of  the  teeth,  cleanliness  of  the 
throat.    These  three  things  nuist  be  your  text  through  life." 

"Oral  hygiene — the  hygiene  of  the  mouth — there  is  not  one  single 
thing  more  important  to  the  public  in  the  whole  range  of  hygiene 
than  that ;  and  it  is  with  that  which  you  as  practitioners  have  to 
deal." 

"If  I  were  called  upon  to  state  which  of  the  two.  in  my  opinion, 
causes  the  most  evil,  alcohol  or  decayed  teeth,  I  should  unhesitatingly 
say  decayed  teeth." 

In  all  the  world  people  are  divided  into  castes,  classes,  callings, 
endowed  with  the  privileges  which  those  of  station  enjoy  and  sub- 
ject to  all  the  privileges  which  those  of  station  enjoy  and  subject  to 
all  of  its  responsibilities.  It  is  a  law  of  wholesome  life  that  com- 
pensatory exchanges  shall  be  made.  The  man  of  position  must  be  a 
leader,  approved  by  those  who  look  to  him  or  he  will  bring  reproach 
upon  and  degrade  his  station.  The  former  slave  owner  not  only 
possessed  the  body  of  his  slave  to  employ  in  service,  l)ut  he  was 
forced  by  public  opinion  and  his  own  interests  to  look  after  his  health 
and  general  well  being  as  well. 

So,  in  the  possession  of  the  intangible  assets  of  life,  such  as  noble 
birth,  broad  culture,  special  training,  conventional  use  of  these  is 
entailed  by  their  possession.  Their  ownership  brings  with  it  certain 
duties  which  are  not  to  be  evaded  or  lightly  regarded.  The  whole 
fabric  of  society  would  fall  to  pieces  if  people  generally  disregarded 
these  principles.  Specific  duties  devolve  upon  individuals  as  mem- 
bers of  a  class,  and  the  individual  who  attempts  to  evade  his  share 
of  such  service  can  but  bring  reproach  not  only  upon  himself,  but 
upon  his  calling. 

All  games  are  played  according  to  certain  rules  which  are  from 
time  to  time  modified  to  conform  to  the  views  of  the  experienced  and 
skillful.  Any  innovation  in  these  rules  must  be  approved  by  au- 
thorities before  it  can  be  adopted.  The  man  who  plays  any  game  in 
violation  of  the  rules  is  not  sought  for  as  a  companion  or  respected 
as  an  antagonist.     Ignorance  of  the  rule  is  no  excuse  for  its  viola- 
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tion.  Wlieii  the  umpire  calls  "Play  Ball."  he  doesn't  mean  shinny  or 
cricket,  but  baseball,  and  he  presupposes  that  you  kno\A'  the  rules 
of  the  game  and  classifies  ignorance  with  dishonesty. 

Now  life  is  a  game  which  is  played  with  more  or  less  earnestness 
by  us  all,  only  I  fear  there  are  some  of  us  who  are  inclined  to  disre- 
gard the  rules  and  play  the  game  as  we  feel  disposed.  This,  as  in 
any  other  game,  can  but  spoil  it.  In  all  sports  I  have  learned  to 
admire  the  Englishman,  because  I  have  invariably  found  him  willing 
to  take  his  knocks  and  applaud  an  honest  victor,  even  though  he  is 
himself  a  loser.  This  is  the  way  one  should  play  the  game  of  life, 
not  as  a  comfort-seeking  and  ease-loving  aspirant,  but  as  one  who  is 
willing  to  take  part  wherever  his  talent  fits  him.  to  play  with  viju 
and  vigor,  doing  his  very  best  while  it  lasts,  and  willing  to  accept  the 
justice  of  the  decision  at  its  close. 

All  professional  life  involves  the  one  who  lives  it  in  certain  i-egard 
for  precedent,  and  restricts  his  activities  to  such  limitations  as 
are  clearly  set  forth  by  these  precedents.  Not  only  that,  the  leaders 
of  professions  have  through  their  official  organizations  promulgated 
certain  codes  of  action  which  have  for  their  purpose  the  edification 
and  direction  of  the  members  of  the  cult,  also  the  whipping  into  line 
with  penalties  all  those  who  are  disposed  to  lightly  regard  their 
obligations. 

In  a  sense  a  profession  is  a  trust,  but  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  said  it 
is  "Good  Trust."  Its  organization  is  intended  as  well  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  service  in  the  ranks  as  for  the  betterment  and  uplift  of 
humanity.  The  man  who  violates  its  code,  or  fails  to  have  a  wide 
vision  of  its  oi)portunities,  is  a  hindrance  to  its  progress  and  unde- 
serving the  heritage  of  respect  and  esteem  which  it  confers. 

Tlie  doctor  of  medicine  has  from  time  inunemorial  been  regarded 
as  the  minister  of  mercy,  the  good  Samaritan,  the  volunteer  in  the 
battle  against  pestilence  and  disease,  the  authority  upon  hygiene  and 
public  health,  the  counsellor  of  his  community  as  to  its  welfare. 
Like  the  hero  that  he  is,  he  has  braved  contagion  and  pestilence, 
suffered  death  on  land  and  sea,  urged  forward  by  training  and  pre- 
cedent and  supported  by  a  manly  consciousness  that  it  "was  up  to 
him."  There  are  no  glaring  exceptions  to  this  rule.  It  is  an  atti- 
tude of  mind  which  has  been  persisted  in  till  it  has  become  a  condi- 
tion of  life. 

Dentistry,  as  a  young  profession,  came  to  recognize  its  responsi- 
bilities in  the  face  of  opposition  and  discouragement  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  practitioner,  but  through  diligence  and  devotion  it  has 
forged  its  way  to  a  position  of  dignity,  where  recognition  is  gladly 
accorded  and  its  value  readily  acknowledged  by  the  older  profession. 
To-day  it  is  freely  invited  to  the  vantage  of  medical  precedent  and 
practice. 

With  the  changing  of  this  relation  it  is  inevitable  that  dentistry's 
responsibilities  should  be  increased  vastly.     The  medical  profession 
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to-day  depends  upou  the  dentist  for  the  care  of  the  mouth,  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  alimentary  tract,  and  it  has  become  a  matter  of  common 
recognition,  that  if  this  cavity  is  in  an  unwholesome  condition  there 
can  be  no  prospect  of  health  for  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  well  in- 
formed medical  practitioner  is  ascribing  as  a  cause  for  such  diseases 
as  rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  kidney  and  liver,  intestinal  disorders 
and  other  ills,  unsanitary  condition  of  the  mouth.  At  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital  no  treatment  for  rheumatism  is  attempted  until  the 
patient's  mouth  has  been  put  in  an  entirely  sanitary  condition. 
After  this  other  treatment  has.  in  many  cases,  been  found  unneces- 
sary. Pernicious  anemia  has  frequently  been  traced  to  pus  cavities 
in  the  mouth. 

Now  the  statement  is  made  and  accepted  that  less  than  ten  per 
cent  of  the  people  in  any  commuuit.v  avail  themselves  of  the  services 
of  the  dental  surgeon,  while  over  ninety  per  cent  are  in  dire  need  of 
such  services.  What  is  to  be  done?  Over  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  practitioners  of  dentistry  are  half  idle  and  are  proclaiming  that 
"dentistry's  ranks  are  crowded" ;  that  the  colleges  are  "turning  out" 
too  many  graduates. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  seventy-five  per  cent  of  "not  busy" 
dentists  should  organize  a  campaign  of  education  among  the  ninety 
per  cent  of  neglected  people,  but  as  it  actually  is,  the  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  "too  busy"  dentists  are  lamely  trying  to  conduct  the 
campaign  of  education.  You  know  how  they  are  doing  it.  They  are 
going  to  the  schools  for  examination  of  the  children's  mouths,  reliev- 
ing emergeuc-ies  and  urging  the  importance  of  health ;  they  are  estab- 
lishing infirmaries  for  the  indigent,  and  in  public  press  and  pamphlet 
are  carrying  the  story  of  the  importance  of  a  clean  mouth.  This  is 
all  right,  only  there  is  not  enough  of  it. 

There  are  too  many  who  hold  back,  who  try  to  discourage,  who 
claim  such  work  pauperizes  the  people.  They  should  remember  that 
people  who  are  clean  learn  to  respect  themselves,  and  people  who 
resiiect  themselves  cannot  be  pauperized.  Once  the  people  are 
trained  to  the  importance  of  healthy  mouths  the  number  of  dentists 
now  practicing  will  be  more  than  occupied,  indeed  will  find  them- 
selves unequal  to  the  care  of  all  the  applicants  for  treatment. 

In  a  few  of  our  large  cities  teachers  and  practitioners  are  going 
into  the  schools  with  illustrated  lectures  showing  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  mouth  in  a  hygienic  condition ;  they  are  lecturing  to 
groups  of  teachers  on  how  to  teach  oral  hygiene  to  the  children,  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  report  that  the  teachers  are  enthusiastic  allies,  in 
many  instances  giving  prizes  for  the  greatest  improvement.  Our 
playground  associations  also  are  establishing  tooth  brush  drills,  fur- 
nishing brushes  and  powders  at  nominal  cost.  We  are  charting  the 
mouths  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  and  urging  their  parents 
to  have  the  deficiencies  attended  to.  A  few  infirmaries  in  our  public 
buildings  and  schools  are  being  established  where  the  indigent  may 
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receive  services  of  volunteer  rlentists.  INIany  of  these  infirmaries  are 
equipped  by  private  subscriptions,  though  in  some  communities  the 
municipality  has  installed  the  equipment  and  employed  the  dentist 
to  operate  it.  this  last  being  the  ideal  toward  which  we  are  working, 
as  the  volunteer  service  cannot  be  permanently  satisfactory.  Ulti- 
mately the  children  must  be  sought  in  groups  in  connection  with 
municipal  authorities  and  organized  philanthropies.  Only  through 
such  associate  effort  can  the  propaganda  of  education  be  carried  on. 
The  authorities,  the  leaders  and  teachers  must  sanction  the  budget 
for  it ;  it  nuist  be  on  broader  and  more  secure  lines  than  the  present 
one.  The  nation,  the  State,  the  municipality,  must  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  health  of  its  wards,  the  children.  Dentists  will  have  to 
In'ing  this  about.  We  must  take  up  this  part  of  the  "white  man's 
burden"  and  carry  the  gospel  of  the  value  of  the  clean  mouth  to 
them,  forcing  home  the  conviction  that  each  municipality  is  respon- 
sible for  the  health  of  its  wards,  the  children. 

Our  army  and  navy  require  a  strict  dental  test  of  their  recruits, 
as  well  as  provide  for  the  care  of  the  mouths  of  the  men  in  the 
service.  Many  of  our  railroads  and  large  corporations  are  insisting 
upon  dental  efficiency  as  a  qualification  for  service.  Some  of  our  large 
manufacturers  employ  a  private  dentist  to  keep  the  mouths  of  their 
employees  in  health.  Our  insurance  companies  are  seriously  con- 
sidering the  employment  of  dentists  as  assistants  to  the  physicians  in. 
insurance  examinations.  In  fact,  look  which  way  we  will,  every- 
where is  the  importance  of  the  service  we  render  to  humanity  grow- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

It  is  our  part  to  see  that  wise  progress  is  made,  and  that  no  step 
backward  is  taken ;  that  the  spots  where  the  best  is  done  shall  be 
ever  widening  into  a  homogeneous  whole.  This  can  only  be  done  and 
best  done  when  every  member  of  our  calling  comes  cheerfully  into 
the  service  and  makes  sacrifices  for  the  regeneration  of  his  fellow. 

In  all  the  world's  history  the  march  of  human  progress  has  been 
marked  by  sacrifice.  Idleness  and  self-indulgence  caused  our  first 
parents  to  be  turned  out  of  the  paradise  of  Eden  to  wander  in  barren 
places,  they  and  their  descendants  reaping  the  consequences  of  their 
misdeeds  in  crime  and  tragedy.  Self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  the 
state  built  up  the  mighty  Roman  and  Greek  nations  to  be  the  most 
cultivated  and  enlightened  people  the  world  had  known,  while  self- 
indulgence  and  love  of  ease  caused  their  governments  to  decay,  their 
people  to  degenerate,  and  their  evidences  of  culture  and  refinement 
to  criuuble  in  the  dust.  The  history  of  the  establishment  and  growth 
of  our  own  nation,  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  known,  has 
been  one  long  succession  of  sacrifices,  from  the  suffering  and  starva- 
tion of  the  colony  at  Jamestown  to  the  bleached  bones  that  lined  the 
trail  out  to  and  over  the  Rockies. 

For  every  great  industry  developed,  every  discovery  of  science  pro- 
claimed, every  invention  that  saves  labor  and  facilitates  manufacture, 
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we  cau  see  in  the  background  the  student  and  thinker,  the  mechanic, 
the  scientist  working  with  the  energy  of  a  steam  engine  long  after 
average  men  have  gone  to  rest,  proclaiming  in  the  language  of  an 
Edison  that  four  hours  is  all  the  sleep  he  ever  gets,  or  of  a  Schwab, 
that  he  could  set  up  and  run  every  intricate  piece  of  machinery  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel ;  or  we  might  point  to  the  inventor  of  the 
linotype,  who  laid  down  his  life  in  the  perfecting  of  this  invention 
which  has  revolutionized  printing. 

It  is  of  such  devotion  as  this  that  American  material  prosperity  is 
made,  until  American  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  American  inventions  in 
all  mechanical  arts,  have  given  us  a  commercial  prestige  unequalled 
by  any  other  nation.  In  fact,  our  material  progress  has  been  so 
rapid,  the  growth  in  the  volume  of  our  wealth  and  commerce  so  phe- 
nomenal, that  many  persons  become  dazzled  and  see  only  them  in 
the  forces  that  have  placed  this  nation  in  the  front  rank,  if  not  lead- 
ing the  nations  of  the  world.  This  in  part  is  true,  but  great  spiritual 
and  humanitarian  impulses  have  always  preceded  and  underlaid 
material  prosperity.  The  fact  that  this  country  offered  to  men  of 
independent  thought,  men  striving  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  an  asylum  from  persecution  and  bigotry,  was  a  greater  induce- 
ment to  the  class  which  has  been  the  backbone  of  our  nation  than 
was  the  opportunity  to  amass  wealth.  Of  the  thousands  who  crossed 
the  Rockies,  the  major  portion,  who  went  purely  in  search  of  the 
gold  of  California's  mines,  were  largely  unruly  adventurers  who  did 
little  to  develop  the  country,  while  the  missionaries  who  followed  in 
their  trail  dotted  the  land  with  colleges  and  churches,  institutions 
which  have  developed  the  men  who  are  to-day  the  strength  of  the 
West,  and  who  are  clamoring  more  loudly  than  those  of  any  other  part 
of  our  country  for  the  rights  of  men  and  the  protection  of  women  and 
children.  It  is  on  these  attainments  that  we  should  pride  ourselves, 
because  in  such  accomplishments  is  to  be  found  the  only  sure  foun- 
dation for  the  permanence  and  stability  of  our  nation. 

In  foreign  cartoons  America  is  frequently  represented  by  the  hog. 
from  the  so-called  lack  of  culture  of  the  American  man  and  the 
greediness  of  many  of  our  financiers,  but  the  unselfish  qualities  of 
the  avei-age  man  are  reflected  in  our  diplomacy,  which  refused  to 
accept  more  indemnity  from  China  after  the  Boxer  Rebellion  than 
was  literally  needed  for  reparation  ;  which  not  only  set  Cuba  free 
from  the  yoke  of  Spain,  but  banished  her  most  dreaded  foe,  yellow 
fever,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  stand  alone,  retired  without 
one  concession  in  payment.  It  is  these  things  which  cause  our  hearts 
to  glow  with  pride  rather  than  statistics  of  our  bank  clearings,  ex- 
portatlons,  etc.  In  this  striving  for  the  ideal  rather  than  the  purely 
utilitarian,  for  the  altruistic  rather  than  the  mercenary,  for  the  good 
of  the  profession  and  through  that  the  benefit  of  all  men.  rather  than 
the  mere  amassing  of  wealth,  the  great  men  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion always  have  been  max'ked. 
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Hundreds  of  them,  for  the  improvement  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  saving  or  prolonging  human  life  have  suffered  impaired  health 
and  even  death,  have  gone  into  disease  and  pest-ridden  communi- 
ties at  the  imminent  risk  of  their  own  safety,  like  the  heroes,  the 
life-savers,  that  they  are.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  this 
heroic  sacrifice  for  science  and  humanity  occurred  when  three  com- 
paratively young  and  certainly  very  well  trained  and  useful  army 
sui'geons,  Reid,  Carroll  and  Lazier,  conspired  together  in  Cuba  to 
prove  to  the  world  a  theory  which  they  themselves  had  partly  de- 
veloped as  to  the  cause  of  yellow  fever.  They  agreed  that  each 
should  be  inoculated  by  a  mosquito  which  had  bitten  a  yellow  fever 
patient  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  disease  and  had  been  allowed 
twelve  days  for  inculiation  afterward.  Reid  was  called  to  Wash- 
ington and  did  not  take  his  mosquito.  Carroll  and  Lazier  con- 
tracted yellow  fever  as  a  result  of  their  bites.  Lazier  was  the  first 
to  succumb,  and  Carroll  died  some  time  afterward.  Reid,  too,  died, 
no  doubt  as  a  result  of  his  trying  compact  and  desperate  sorrow. 
As  valuable  as  is  a  trained  human  life,  the  sacrifice  which  these  men 
made  seems  amply  repaid  In  the  saving  of  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  which  yellow  fever  epidemics  would  have  cost,  to  say  nothing 
of  thousands  of  lives  they  have  protected  and  the  freedom  from 
disease  they  have  secured,  in  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  most  useful  and  gigantic  engineering  proposition  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

We  all  recall  the  wonderful  work  of  Dr.  Trudeau  at  Saranac, 
N.  Y.  He  was  himself  a  consumptive  and  ill.  yet  nevertheless  estab- 
lished a  colony  and  sanatorium  where  numbers  have  been  cured  of 
the  great  white  plague. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  the  professional  privileges  bring 
with  them  ver.v  serious,  yet  withal  most  honorable  and  ennobling 
responsibilities.  A  profession  is  necessarily  benevolent  because  it 
and  its  science  is  most  certainly  made  up  of  the  benevolence  of 
others  ;  made  up  of  treasures  entrusted  to  its  members,  as  trustees, 
to  be  used  for  the  betterment  of  hiuuanity  as  a  whole. 

Less  conspicuous  perhaps,  but  not  less  useful  than  the  medical  pro- 
fession, are  the  army  of  men  and  women,  workers  in  charit.v  organi- 
zations, children's  playgrounds,  visiting  nurse  associations,  sisters  of 
charity,  etc.,  who  serve  their  fellows  and  bring  aid  and  comfort  in 
times  of  distress,  affliction  and  disease.  What  an  unwholesome  and 
uncomfortable  place  would  this  world  be  to  live  in  but  for  such 
service,  and  what  a  great  need  there  is  that  it  shall  be  rendered  in 
more  abundance. 

Dentistry,  handmaiden  of  medicine,  has  been  almost  as  great  a 
boon  to  humanity,  adding  to  the  .joy  of  living,  as  it  certainly  does, 
not  only  through  the  peace  and  comfort  it  brings,  but  the  beauty  and 
attractiveness  of  the  human  countenance  it  enhances.  Heretofore  it 
has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  do  any  spectacular  service  for  hu- 
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mauity,  uo  plagues  stayed  by  its  hand,  no  lands  redeemed  by  Its  dis- 
coveries, but  now  the  time  has  come,  the  opportunity  is  here,  the 
only  question  is  are  the  workers  ready?  The  child  enthroned  in  our 
midst,  as  never  before,  the  child  who  holds  in  his  hands  the  future 
of  the  world,  is  awaiting  our  help  to  increase  his  efficiency,  mental  as 
well  as  physical.  He  is  here  by  the  millions,  and  the  few  who  pass 
through  our  office  doors  as  private  patients  scarcely  count  in  the 
total.  We  must  seek  him  in  co-operation  with  the  school  and  munici- 
pal authorities.  We  as  a  generation  are  passing  and  are  to-day  per- 
haps beyond  reclaim,  but  the  child  comes  on  at  rapid  pace  to  make  or 
mar  our  nation,  to  elevate  or  degrade  our  race.  To  the  rescue  you 
must  come. 

Woodrow  Wilson  says:  "The  human  race  is  not  to  be  saved  by  a 
remnant ;  the  human  race  is  not  to  be  saved  by  a  few  instructed  per- 
sons, but  it  is  to  be  saved  by  the  consciences  and  purposes  of  common 
men.  If  you  cannot  carry  the  instinct  of  the  common  man  with  you, 
then  you  have  done  nothing  to  increase  the  forces  or  to  enhance  the 
hopes  of  the  nation." 

And  so,  in  studying  the  interests  of  your  city,  you  are  studying  the 
interests  of  your  State;  you  are  studying  the  interests  of  America; 
you  are  trying  to  set  yourself  the  standards  which,  as  they  spread 
from  community  to  community  will  call  men's  thoughts  back  to 
those  fundamental  things  for  which  we  live. 

We  do  not  live  for  material  success.  Not  one  of  us  has  ever  been 
satisfied  for  a  single  moment  by  material  success.  We  live  in  order 
that  our  spirits  may  be  serene.  We  live  in  order  that  days  may  come 
in  which,  when  the  work  is  over,  we  may  look  our  fellow-men  in  the 
eyes  with  unfaltering  gaze,  and  when  we  shall  come  to  the  brink  of 
the  grave  and  go  down  into  its  depths  that  we  may  know  that  we, 
at  least,  have  done  our  little  parts  to  see  that  men  are  elevated  to  the 
uplands  of  vision  and  unselfish  achievement. 
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THIRD  SESSION. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Raleigh,  X.  C,  July  5,  1912. 

Meeting  called  to  order  9  :30  a.  m.  Thursday  morning,  pur- 
suant to  adjournment. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee. 

"Crown  and  Bridge  Work  Anticipating  Pyorrhea,"  by  Dr. 
J.  A.  Sinclair,  Asheville,  i!^.  C. 

To  the  XortJi  Carolina  Dental  Society: 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  July  3-6.  1912. 
Gentlemen  : 

Crown  and  Bridge  Work.  Anticipating  Pyorrhea, 
dr.  j.  a.  sinclair. 

This  paper  is  iiot  directed  to  tlie  fortunate  one  wlio  lias  worked 
himself  up  to  the  point  of  specializing.  The  specialist,  who  deserves 
to  be  a  specialist,  knows  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  paper  too  well, 
but  to  the  general  practitioner — to  those  who  are  called  upon  to  do 
everything,  to  them  I  trust  this  paper  will  prove  beneficial. 

The  subject  as  combined  presents  a  wide  field  of  thought.  A  great 
deal  of  good,  or  a  great  deal  of  harm  will  come  from  the  bridge  work 
that  we  are  making  to-day.  It  is  my  good  fortune  to  be  located  in 
Asheville,  a  cosmopolitan  city,  that  gives  opportunity  to  see  the 
masterwork  of  the  best  dentists  in  evei-y  civilized  country.  We  also 
see  the  fruits  of  the  big  advertising  offices,  chiefly  in  this  country ; 
and  for  this  reason  I  decided  to  write  a  paper  warning  specially  the 
younger  members  of  this  society  against  placing  in  a  patient's  mouth 
unsanitary,  poorly  constructed  and  unfinished  work. 

The  chances  are  that  we  will  lose  our  teeth  sooner  or  later  by 
l)yorrhea,  that  is,  if  we  live  to  a  ripe  old  age.  It  is  history;  you 
observe  it  every  day.  For  this  reason  we  should  construct  our  bridge 
work,  knowing  that  some  day  we  would  be  called  upon  to  treat  the 
roots  supporting  the  works  for  pyorrhea.  It  is  this  that  I  wish  to 
bring  before  you  to-day :  The  construction  of  bridge  work,  anticipat- 
ing pyorrhea.  The  basic  principle  is  to  have  it  sanitary,  to  have 
every  portion  and  surface  accessible  to  cleaning  devices,  to  have  the 
giuns  free  from  irritation.  To  accomplish  this  you  must  consti-uct 
the  abutments  and  crown  so  that  evei-y  surface  of  the  root  can  be 
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easily  cleaned  and  polished;  every  portion  of  the  bridge  or  crown 
must  be  highly  polished  and  rendered  as  nearly  non-irritable  as  pos- 
sible. The  articulation  must  be  perfect;  that  is,  it  should  be  with 
the  axis  of  the  tooth  or  teeth. 

In  my  judgment  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  pyorrhea  is  the  bad 
occlusion  of  the  teeth.  You  will  find  so  often  in  the  second  lower 
molar  where  the  first  molar  has  been  lost  in  early  life,  that  this 
molar  will  only  occlude  on  its  distal  cusp.  This  tooth  is  the  first  one 
to  be  attacked.  You  will  note  that  in  the  anterior  teeth,  where  the 
back  teeth  have  been  lost,  and  masticating  has  been  done  on  the 
anterior  teeth,  sooner  or  later  these  teeth  will  give  trouble,  except 
in  cases  where  the  teeth  occlude  squarely,  where  the  force  is  directly 
with  the  axes  of  the  teeth.  In  this  case  they  seem  to  be  less  liable 
to  pyorrhea  than  when  the  force  is  at  an  angle  with  the  axis.  This 
would  seem  to  be  proof  that  a  perfect  bite  in  our  bridge  work  would 
be  of  great  value  to  us  in  preventing  pyorrhea. 

In  the  construction  of  an  abutment,  let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that 
we  must  keep  away  from  the  gum  margin  and  not  interfere  with  the 
attachment  at  this  point.  If  the  tooth  is  badly  broken  down  and  a 
gold  crown  is  the  only  attachment  to  be  used,  after  building  it  up 
with  amalgam  and  polishing  the  same  as  you  would  a  filling,  then 
construct  the  crown  and  scarcely  let  it  come  to  the  gum  margin.  In 
this  way  you  can  see  the  adaptation,  you  can  burnish  the  crown  and 
polish  until  there  is  a  perfect  plane.  In  this  way  you  eliminate  any 
irritation  and  keep  the  surfaces  as  clean  and  as  evenly  polished  as 
if  it  had  no  crown  at  all.  The  ideal  abutment  in  partially  broken 
down  teeth  is  the  cast  filling.  It  should  be  made  separate  from  the 
other  portion  of  the  bridge;  by  that  I  mean  it  should  not  be  cast  in 
bulk.  The  filling  should  be  made,  placed  in  position,  polished  and 
burnished,  then  attach  the  dummies.  In  case  of  anterior  attachment, 
each  case  presents  an  individual  method.  It  may  be  a  cast  filling — 
Hood  crown — so  constructed  after,  or  it  may  be  a  ^Morrison.  In  no 
case  let  the  gold  extend  under  the  gum  at  the  approximal  space. 
Never  use  a  Richmond  crown.  However  perfect  you  may  make  your 
band  in  the  ordinary  patient's  mouth,  you  cannot  prevent  irritation, 
and  if  pyorrhea  starts,  those  who  have  treated  these  cases  know  the 
trouble  in  effecting  a  cure.  In  this  assertion  I  am  satisfied  that  I 
am  not  agreeing  with  a  great  many,  but  I  believe  we  will  see  the 
time  when  it  will  be  ancient  practice  to  band  a  root  either  in  crown 
or  bridge  work. 

Discussion  opened  by  Dr.   J.   W,   Stanly,  Wilmington, 
IN".  C,  as  follows : 

Dr.  Sinclair  is  a  man  who  generally  brings  up  something 
new  and  original,  and.  as  he  says  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
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paper,  he  has  written  something  that  he  knows  we  will  not 
agree  with  him  in,  and  I  suppose  right  there  is  wherein  we 
get  greatest  benefit  from  papers  that  come  before  the  Society. 
I  will  have  to  take  issue  with  him  in  regard  to  some  of  his 
assertions.  One  is,  not  to  allow  the  gold  to  extend  under  the 
gum  at  the  approximal  space.  As  we  had  the  opportunity  last 
night  of  seeing  the  pictures  shown  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  we 
noticed  the  approximal  space  with  great  arrows  pointing  to 
the  approximal  space  of  the  teeth  as  the  greatest  place  in  the 
mouth  for  decay  to  start,  if  the  gold  crown  is  used  and  not 
properly  made  and  placed,  decay  will  certainly  start,  and  it 
will  only  be  a  short  wdiile  before,  instead  of  treating  for 
pyorrhea,  I  think  we  would  have  to  treat  for  exposed  nerve, 
unless  he  has  already  killed  the  nerve.  Some  parts  of  Dr. 
Sinclair's  paper  are  excellent,  and  I  enjoyed  it  immensely, 
especially  in  regard  to  placing  no  bridge  work  in  the  mouth 
not  properly  constructed,  highly  polished  and  finished  in  the 
best  manner.  That  is  something  that  we  all  know  should  be 
done.  No  doubt  he  has  seen  a  great  many  dift'erent  kinds  of 
bridges  made  by  all  kinds  of  people,  and  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  observed  these  things  brought  out  in  his  paper, 
and  there  are  many  good  points  there.  We  sometimes  find 
the  worst  cases  of  pyorrhea  where  every  tooth  is  in  the  mouth. 
The  assertion  he  makes  to  fix  every  bridge  or  every  crown  so 
it  can  be  kept  absolutely  clean,  is  a  very  good  idea,  and  I  wish 
it  were  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  so  construct  his  bridges 
so  they  could  be  kept  absolutely  clean,  but  I  fear  that  is  hard 
to  do,  especially  the  lower  jaw.  I  would  like  to  see  some 
bridges  constructed  so  they  can  be  kept  absolutely  clean  by  the 
average  patient.  I  admit  that  a  great  many  patients  do  not 
take  care  of  their  bridges  as  well  as  of  their  natural  teeth. 
They  have  the  idea  that  they  don't  decay,  and  often  neglect 
cleaning  them  as  they  would  their  natural  teeth,  which  is  a 
very  grave  mistake. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Everitt  :   I  don't  want  to  say  anything,  except 
to  heartily  endorse  the  paper  of  Dr.  Sinclair,  except  on  one 
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line.  He  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  Richmond  crown,  and 
I  cannot  agree  with  him  on  the  Richmond  crown  idea,  except 
as  generally  constrncted  by  the  average  dentist.  I  prepare 
my  Richmond  crowns  a  little  bit  different  from  the  average 
dentist.  I  cut  it  off  on  the  level  until  I  get  the  root  prepared 
to  suit  me,  and  then  make  my  cast  work  altogether  on  there, 
with  no  baud  anywhere  except  on  the  surface,  barely  coming 
in  contact  with  the  gum.  I  have  no  irritation  whatever  and 
have  a  strong  attachment.  In  other  respects  I  am  in  hearty 
accord  with  his  paper.  Xinety-nine  per  cent  of  those  who 
wear  bridges  do  not  give  them  proper  attention.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  band  around  the  root  of  the  tooth,  decidedly  so. 

De.  J.  S.  Spuegeox:  I  just  want  to  state  that  I  think 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  Dr.  Everitt  put  two  crowns  in 
one  of  my  ]iatients'  mouth  with  two  big  bands.  To-day  one 
of  those  is  in  fairly  healthy  condition,  and  I  must  therefore 
take  issue  with  him  that  the  root  should  never  be  banded, 
because  there  are  cases  where  this  works  all  right.  For  a 
number  of  years  I  have  been  trying  to  construct  a  crown  on 
the  order  that  he  has  suggested,  and  that  is  by  giving  the 
proper  bulge  at  the  gum  margin,  and  I  do  believe  that  there 
are  very  few  exceptions  where,  if  the  crown  is  accurately 
fitted  at  the  gum  margin  and  then  give  it  this  bulge,  that  the 
root  will  be  healthy  and  the  gum  will  not  become  inflamed. 
Of  course,  I  understand  that  some  mouths  don't  tolerate  this 
very  readily,  but  in  the  majority  I  believe  the  above  state- 
ment will  hold  good.  Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  I  did  make 
and  construct  a  crown  with  a  lip  of  gold  extending  up  be- 
tween the  roots,  and  constructed  the  crown  there,  extending 
half-way  the  length  of  the  root.  It  is  not  as  healthy  as  some 
I  have  seen,  but  there  is  very  little  inflammation. 

Dk.  J.  H.  Wheeler  :  It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Sinclair  has 
given  us  a  very  timely  note  of  warning  in  the  short  but  to  the 
point  paper  he  has  given  us.  I  don't  believe  that  I  would  be 
extravagant  if  I  say  that  I  candidly  believe  that  more  hann 
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than  good  is  done  by  modern  bridge  work,  for  reasons  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Sinclair.  Carelessness  in  the  construction  of 
modern  bridge  work  is  doing  great  harm.  Sometimes  in  onr 
endeavors  to  compete  with  cheap  prices,  I  fear  that  there  is 
some  inclination  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  You  see  it,  and  I 
see  it,  almost  every  day  we  live,  and  it  has  only  been  a  very 
short  while  since  Dr.  Hunter  lectured  the  dentists  on  this 
subject.  I  felt  that  he  was  then  doing  a  great  injustice  when 
I  first  read  his  article,  but  when  I  began  to  study  it  I  found 
that  he  was  telling  the  truth.  I  found  that  he  was  not  criti- 
cising bridge  work  properly  constructed,  so  as  not  to  produce 
diseases  and  to  ward  off  diseases,  and  I  feel  that  he  had  a 
right  to  say  a  great  many  things  that  he  said,  and  I  watched 
the  editorials  that  appeared  in  regard  to  this  article,  and 
found  that  the  writers  thought  he  had  some  cause  for  com- 
plaint against  the  American  dentist.  I  have  almost  a  con- 
tempt for  crowns  that  are  jammed  down  in  the  mouth,  catch- 
ing filth  and  spreading  diseases.  Every  time  the  food  is  mas- 
ticated this  filth  is  carried  down  in  the  stomach,  and  it  is  a 
wonder  that  more  people  don't  die  of  this  one  cause  than  any 
one  thing.  Bridge  work  is  so  constructed  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  keep  it  clean  in  many  instances.  If  this  old 
stomach  that  the  Lord  gave  us  were  not  one  of  the  best  fur- 
naces we  would  all  have  been  dead  long  aeo.  I  wonder  all  the 
while  how  it  stands  the  filth  that  is  being  constantly  carried 
into  it  from  an  unsanitary  mouth. 

I  can't  aii'ree  with  Dr.  Sinclair  in  evervthins;  he  says. 
There  are  some  cases  where  we  strike  a  proposition  where  I 
would  rather  take  a  chance  of  pyorrhea  from  banding  the 
crown  than  to  take  a  chance  of  a  split  root.  I  don't  mean  you 
have  to  push  a  crown  half  a  mile  under  the  gum ;  just  so  it  is 
there  and  properly  reinforced.  I  use  very  few  banded  crowns, 
but  I  do  find  some  conditions  where  I  find  it  wise  to  use  them. 
I  try  to  always  take  the  lesser  between  two  evils. 

Dr.  V.  E.  Turner:  I  did  not  hear  the  paper,  but  I  have 
gathered  from  the  discussion  something  of  the  idea  suggested. 
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There  is  a  sentence  by  one  of  the  apostles,  ''If  eating  meat 
make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  more."  That  seems 
to  have  been  the  idea  of  a  gi-eat  many  dentists  in  regard  to  the 
Richmond  crown.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believes  in  cut- 
ting off  the  tooth  unnecessarily  to  make  a  Richmond  crown, 
or  putting  in  bridges  at  a  sacrifice  of  good  teeth ;  but  there  is 
a  medium  condition  in  all  these  things  which  the  careful  den- 
tist  ought  to  study,  and  thus  protect  his  patient.  I  have  seen 
a  number  of  times  where  the  Richmond  crown  did  not  in- 
crease the  color  of  the  gum  in  its  vicinity  and  seemed  very 
healthful  and  strong.  I  have  seen  them  stand  for  years  and 
years.  I  object  seriously  to  allowing  the  band  to  encroach  too 
much  upon  the  soft  parts  of  the  root,  as  you  set  up  irritation 
very  soon,  which  produces  recession,  and  when  you  have  re- 
cession vou  have  in  manv  cases  the  beginnins;  of  pvorrhea. 
I  believe  as  a  rule  that  a  great  many  practitioners  do  not 
regard  carefully  in  the  beginning  pyorrhea.  We  all  know 
that  of  all  legions  of  the  mouth  that  pyorrhea  is  the  greatest 
to  the  destmction  of  the  teeth.  If  yon  do  your  part  at  first, 
examine  your  patient  carefully  when  he  first  comes  to  your 
office,  and  if  the  slightest  indication  of  pyorrhea  is  seen,  then 
he  ought  to  be  looked  after  carefulh'  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. A  great  many  dentists  pay  no  attention  at  all  to  the 
condition  of  the  gums.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  teeth  is 
the  onlv  thine  to  be  looked  after.  I  believe  that  in  such  a 
serious  matter,  in  such  a  matter  which  often  produces  prob- 
lems that  can  never  be  solved,  we  ought  to  look  more  care- 
fully into  all  indications  of  the  mouth  and  try  to  prevent  the 
beginning  of  pyorrhea. 

Dk.  B.  Holly  Smith  :  I  have  to  take  exception  in  regard 
to  statements  made  bv  some  of  mv  friends  in  the  Association, 
especially  my  host.  Dr.  Turner.  He  is  not  serious  in  regard 
to  his  statement  about  eating  meat.  I  never  saw  as  much 
meat  on  any  table  in  my  life  as  has  been  on  Dr.  Turner's  table 
since  I  have  been  his  guest,  and  he  knows  that  he  makes  it 
offensive  to  some  of  his  brothers.     I  want  to  relate  a  little 
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instance  of  a  man  who  went  in  a  bar-room  and  asked  for  a 
drink,  and  after  he  had  swallowed  the  whiskey  he  said,  ''That 
shore  is  bad  whiskey,"  and  the  bartender  said,  "There  is  no 
such  thing  as  bad  whiskey."  We  can't  say  there  is  no  such 
thing-  as  Itad  dentistry.  Everybody  knows  that  the  band 
around  the  root  of  the  tooth  has  been  the  means  of  a  serious 
ill.  There  are  conditions  where  no  ill  has  resulted,  and  so 
much  depends  upon  the  way  these  roots  are  prepared  and  the 
way  the  bands  are  placed.  We  can  at  least  use  the  modified 
fonn  of  the  Richmond  crown. 

Dr.  Culbertson,  Washington,  D.  C. :  I  enjoyed  the  paper 
very  much,  and,  like  some  of  my  other  friends,  I  am  situated 
where  I  see  work  from  all  over  the  world.  Some  of  the  work 
that  we  see  from  England,  France  and  Germany  is  abomina- 
ble.  They  do  not  understand  bridge  work.  I  believe  in 
bridg  work.  Where  you  have  two  or  more  teeth  on  the  bridge, 
a  banded  Richmond  crown  is  the  ideal  piece  of  work  for  a 
bicuspid  or  cuspid,  because  the  root  is  small.  Unless  you 
have  something  to  support  it,  it  will  very  likely  split.  If 
the  band  is  properly  made  and  fitted,  it  makes  an  ideal 
piece  of  work.  The  greatest  trouble  we  have  with  this  work 
is  because  it  is  made  in  the  laboratory;  the  dentist  does  not 
make  it.  We  get  an  impression  taken  by  a  compound  and 
send  it  in  and  want  a  bridge  of  four  or  five  of  these  teeth,  and 
don't  even  send  a  wdre  measurement  of  the  root,  in  order  to 
construct  them,  and  probably  want  it  within  an  unreasonably 
short  time.  The  result  is,  the  work  is  hurriedly  done  and  the 
bridge  work  will  never  give  satisfaction.  If  the  work  is 
properly  done  by  a  man  who  takes  pains,  I  can't  see  why  it 
should  not  give  satisfaction.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  work 
coming  from  the  leading  hotels  of  my  home  city,  and  have 
occasion  to  observe  all  kinds  of  work.  I  had  a  case  the  other 
day  from  Russia  that  was  a  good  piece  of  work,  and  then  I 
had  one  from  France  not  long  ago  that  was  about  the  worst 
you  ever  saw.  Both  of  these  patients  claimed  to  have  had 
American  dentists. 
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If  a  man  who  is  mechanical  and  will  give  time  and  take 
pains  to  fit  a  crown,  I  can't  see  bnt  what  it  is  a  good  piece  of 
work.  The  majority  of  porcelain  crowns  fitted  to  roots  are 
gronnd  in,  leaving  a  shelf,  which  is  a  place  for  the  accumnla- 
tion  of  food  around  it,  and  after  a  time  causes  it  to  break  off. 

Speaking  of  cast  inlav,  I  differ  a  little  bit  in  making  inlay. 
I  polish  it  only  around  the  edge  and  leave  an  extension  to  cast 
it  on.  I  have  found,  by  making  inlay  where  you  have  f)orce- 
lain.  you  can  extend  under  the  gum  and  get  a  perfect  margin. 
I  have  some  of  those  bridges  that  have  stood  for  several  years 
and  are  in  much  better  condition  from  a  banded  crown  or 
shell  crown. 

Dr.  Huxt,  Asheville,  IST.  C. :  I  think  nearly  all  points  have 
been  very  well  covered.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  great  deal  has 
been  said  about  a  tiny  little  piece  of  gold  placed  on  the  labial 
aspect  of  the  root  in  the  construction  of  a  crown.  It  makes 
no  difference  how  you  construct  a  crown,  whether  you  cast  it 
or  solder  it.  I  have  failed  to  see  where  the  majority  of 
pyorrhea  affects  the  labial  aspect  of  the  root.  ]^early  all  of 
the  gentlemen  who  are  willing  to  make  a  Richmond  crown  are 
willing  that  the  root  may  be  beveled  and  that  the  gold  band 
may  pass  up  to  or  under  the  gum.  In  Dr.  Sinclair's  paper  he 
objected  to  having  the  gold  extend  under  the  gum  at  the 
approximal  space.  It  is  a  tiny  little  piece  of  gold  which  goes 
up  there  and  protects  that  root.  Many  of  you  have  seen  a 
Richmond  crown  taken  off  or  loosened,  and  you  have  found 
the  tooth  in  as  healthy  condition  as  it  was  the  day  the  crown 
was  placed  there.  The  whole  thing  can't  be  charged  to  the 
crown,  any  way.  We  have  seen  many  teeth  that  never  had  a 
crown  on  them  at  all,  and  a  few  of  those  teeth  have  pyorrhea. 
The  whole  cause  does  not  come  from  the  construction  of  the 
band.  This  is  not  the  whole  cause  of  pyorrhea.  The  Rich- 
mond crown  has  been  under  observation  for  a  good  many 
years.  We  have  had  every  opportunity  to  see  failures  result- 
ing from  a  poorly  constructed  crown — more  opportunity  to 
observe  this  than  from  poorly  constructed  cast  adaptation 
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crowns.  Like  all  other  new  things,  we  make  fads  of  them. 
Sometimes  when  these  things  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  it  is 
no  reason  whv  we  can't  make  a  good  piece  of  this  work. 

iSTow  we  have  come  up  to  the  modern  cast  filling,  and  it  has 
splendid  points  and  will  be  worked  ont  satisfactorily,  and  it 
will  probably  be  the  best  filling  that  can  be  nsed,  and  this  will 
be  the  best  adaptation  that  you  can  make.  It  is  the  best 
method.  The  point  that  I  want  to  make  is,  that  you  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  study  the  result  of  this  process  of  cast  work. 
You  have  seen  the  result  of  some  bad  work  in  making  the 
Richmond  crowns,  and  you  are  charging  the  failures  up  to  the 
Richmond  crowns. 

Dr.  J.  H.  JuDD,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. :  I  don't  believe  the 
days  of  the  gold  crowm  have  passed.  We  have  heard  many 
discussions  on  this  proposition.  You  all  know  that  in  this 
day  of  laboratory  work  one  man  takes  an  impression  for 
bridges  and  sends  it  away  to  the  laboratory  without  having 
first  trimmed  the  tooth.  We  can't  have  a  perfect  adaptation 
of  the  band  to  the  root  by  first  taking  the  impression  and  then 
trimming  the  root.  If  we  would  l)e  as  careful  in  adjusting 
the  band  to  the  root  of  the  tooth  as  we  are  in  making  the  mar- 
gin of  gold  fillings,  we  would  have  less  trouble.  Suppose  on 
a  gold  filling  you  leave  the  gold  overhanging,  you  will  have 
trouble  there.  I  think  the  band  should  go  up  to  the  margin 
of  the  gum.  I  had  a  case  last  week  where  there  had  been  some 
recession  and  there  was  decay  just  above  the  band.  The 
crown  was  in  good  shape  and  no  irritation.  I  believe  the 
crown  ought  to  go  up  to  the  gum,  but  better  be  too  short  than 
too  long.  I  think  it  a  great  mistake  to  try  to  go  too  high. 
Be  careful  not  to  let  it  go  under  the  gum  but  very  little.  We 
can't  condemn  everything  because  of  some  ill  fits. 

Dr.  Sinclair  closes  the  discussion  of  his  paper :  It  really 
was  not  the  failure  of  bridge  work,  or  that  it  would  bring  on 
pyorrhea,  that  I  intended  should  be  the  point  in  my  paper. 
It  was  that  the  construction  of  bridge  work  to-dav  and  fifteen 
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years  from  to-daj,  you  want  to  treat  a  case  of  pyorrhea,  you 
want  to  construct  the  bridge  work  so  you  can  treat  pyorrhea 
as  easy  as  if  there  were  no  bridge  work  there.  We  seem  to 
have  a  good  many  Richmond-crown  friends  here,  and  the  only 
argument  that  I  can  make  for  the  Richmond  crown  is  its 
strength  and  to  keep  from  splitting  the  roots  of  the  tooth. 
There  is  a  cause  for  these  things,  and  there  should  be  a 
remedy  for  them. 

Papers  were  read  before  the  Society  from  the  Xational 
Association  urging  the  Society  to  pledge  some  of  their  mem- 
bers as  members  of  the  Xational  Association,  which  papers 
are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Stanlv.  The  ad- 
vantages  of  this  representation  in  the  Xational  Association 
were  explained  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  B.  Holly  Smith,  Dr. 
Heatwole  and  others.     The  following  motion  was  carried : 

"The  North  Cai'olina  Dental  Society  pledges  its  sympathy  and  best 
endeavors  and  support  for  the  re-organization  of  the  National  Dental 
Association." 

Secretary  Stanly  read  before  the  Society  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Rogers,  of  South  Carolina,  who  had  been  suspended  for  non- 
payment of  dues,  asking  that  as  he  was  a  resident  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  that  the  Society  allow  him  to  become  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Xorth  Carolina  Dental  Society.  The 
motion  was  carried  that  Dr.  Rogers  be  elected  as  an  honoraiy 
member  of  our  Society,  provided  he  is  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  the  South  Carolina  Dental  Society. 

Dr.  Joseph  D.  Eby,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Dr.  Culbertson,  of 
AVashington,  D.  C,  and  Dr.  Adair,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  were 
elected  honorary  members  of  the  Society.  Dr.  Goldburg  was 
also  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society. 

The  attached  letter  from  Dr.  M.  L.  Justice,  of  Marion, 
X,  C.  asking,  that  his  membership  to  the  Society  be  discon- 
tinued, which  request  was  granted  by  the  Society. 

The  attached  letter  from  Dr.  Spratley,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
was  read  before  the  Society,  and  Dr.  Spratley  was  elected  as 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Society. 
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Marion,  N.  C.  August  1.  1912. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Stanly,  Wilmington,  X.  C. 

Dear  Doctor  : — I  wish  to  withdraw  from  the  North  Carolina  Dental 
Societj-.  My  competitor  here  cut  prices  on  me  when  I  opened  up, 
and  I  want  to  get  in  position  to  help  him  out.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Society.     So  please  consider  this  my  withdrawal. 

Very  truly, 

M.  L.  Justice,  D.  D.  S. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Stanley,  Secretary  North  Carolina  Dental  Society: 

Dear  Doctor  : — Since  I  have  decided  to  practice  permanently  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  will  therefore  be  unable  to  attend  your  meet- 
ings regularly  and  do  for  the  Society  such  work  as  would  be  credit- 
able to  an  active  member,  I  desire  to  tender  my  resignation,  though 
I  regret  very  much  to  sever  my  relations  with  the  Society.  With 
best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Society.  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.   W.   Spratley. 

The  next  thing  on  the  program  was  a  paper,  "Some  Sug- 
gestions on  the  Subject  of  Interprofessional  Ethics,"  bj  Dr. 
T.  O.  Heatwole,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Some  Suggestions  on  the  Sub.ject  of  Inter-Professional  Ethics. 

by  dr.  t.  o.  heatwole. 

In  the  selection  of  the  above  title  as  the  basis  for  this  paper,  I 
must  admit  having  been  influenced  somewhat  by  specific  information 
relating  thereto  through  letters  received  from  members  of  the  dental 
profession  in  which  citations  were  given  and  advice  asked  as  to  how 
best  to  meet  a  given  situation. 

At  the  very  inception  of  the  dental  profession,  its  status,  like  that 
of  every  other  innovation  that  marks  out  the  line  of  march  for  prog- 
ress, was  questioned,  and  men  of  ability  and  great  influence  have  in 
the  past  stood  up  boldly,  contending  for  the  recognition  to  which  they 
felt  the  profession  properly  entitled.  The  arguments  of  the  earlier 
days  were  not  always  tempered  with  brotherly  love  towards  mem- 
bers of  a  profession  whose  history  dated  back  many  centuries,  its 
status  having  been  established  through  a  long  line  of  illustrous  rep- 
resentatives, whose  labors  have  given  to  science  and  humanity  many 
new  discoveries  and  great  and  substantial  blessings.  Great  as  have 
been  the  achievements  of  the  medical  profession  and  as  well  as  it 
has  believed  itself  to  be  established  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public, 
there  was  and  still  remains  ample  room  for  the  development  of  a 
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special  science,  commonly  termed  dentistry,  which  has  through  tran- 
sitional stages  and  against,  at  times,  strong  opposition,  expanded 
until  within  a  little  more  than  a  half  century  its  field  of  operation 
is  no  longer  covered  by  the  original  designated  title. 

The  principle  established  by  our  forefathers  and  incorporated  into 
constitutional  law,  in  effect,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  a  man  is 
innocent  until  his  guilt  has  been  proven,  finds  verification  in  the  fact 
that  claims  heretofore  made  by  the  metlical  profession  that  dentistry 
could  not  and  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  profession,  did  not  in  the 
least  dispose  of  the  question,  nor  in  any  way  stifle  its  growth.  In 
their  estimation  the  infant  was  doubtless  a  "still-born"  child,  and  in 
its  awakening  to  life  few,  if  any.  of  the  usual  practices  and  pro- 
cedures rec-ommended  under  such  conditions,  were  tried.  And.  since 
principle  is  never  born  to  die,  the  youngster,  through  miracle  or 
other  dispensation,  sniffed  into  its  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  a  pro- 
cess always  attended  with  promise  of  future  growth,  influence,  and 
even  immortality. 

The  old.  old  query  of  whether  a  "dentist  was  anything  more  than 
a  skilled  mechanic,  or.  at  best,  an  artisan,"  has  been  settled.  The 
claim  that  a  student  reipiired  a  greater  degree  of  preliminary  educa- 
tion for  admission  to  the  course  in  medicine  than  for  admission  to 
the  course  in  dentistry,  no  longer  obtains,  since  the  retiuirements  on 
that  score,  at  the  present  time,  are  the  same.  Young  men  to-day, 
born  and  reared  in  the  same  family  and  under  the  same  influences 
and  with  identical  cultural  advantages,  are  entering  our  colleges,  one 
making  choice  of  dentistry  and  the  other  selecting  medicine  as  his 
profession.  And  who  can  say  that  the  one,  through  the  mere  choice 
of  the  older  and  therefore  better  established  calling,  gives  evidence  of 
greater  brain  power  or  shows  promise  of  developing  into  a  higher 
order  of  the  genus  man?  Would  the  parents  of  the  two  boys  make 
a  discrimination  in  favor  of  either?  I  trow  not.  And  the  odium  and 
false  stigma  of  former  days,  which  attempted  to  irritate  and  inflame 
and  degrade  our  calling,  are  fast  being  successfully  eradicated  through 
the  efliciency  of  organizetl  forces  within  the  profession.  The  won- 
derful development  of  dentistry  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
brought  about  largely  through  organization,  has  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  world  to  the  importance  of  our  work  and  has  blazed  the  way  to 
unlimited  fields  of  usefulness  in  the  future.  So  deep  and  unshakable 
are  the  foundations  upon  which  our  structure  has  been  builded  and 
so  powerful  have  the  forces  become,  that  the  broader  and  better  ele- 
ment of  the  medical  profession  is  prepared  at  this  time  to  join  hands 
with  us  in  true  helpfulness  and  wholesome  fraternal  spirit  to  utilize 
to  the  best  possible  advantage  the  growing  demand  for  a  prominent 
place  in  the  world's  work. 

Think  of  the  uplift  that  has  come  to  the  dental  profession  through 
the  statement  of  Prof.  William  Osier,  a  man  who  stood  at  the  very 
top  of  the  medical  profession  in  this  country,  and  whose  fame  is 
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to-day  well  known  and  recognized  throughout  several  continents : 
"There  is  not  one  single  thing  more  important  to  the  public  in  the 
whole  range  of  hygiene  than  the  hygiene  of  the  mouth.  If  I  were 
asked  to  say  whether  more  physical  deterioration  was  produced  by 
alcohol  than  by  defective  teeth,  I  should  unhesitatingly  say  "Defec- 
tive teeth  I"  Others  have  followed  his  example,  and  their  pronun- 
ciamentoes  have  given  the  basis  for  the  wonderful  and  important 
educational  development  now  in  progress  along  the  line  of  oral  hy- 
giene. 

Is  the  dental  profession  prepared  to  meet  the  broad  and  promising 
issues  of  inter-professionalism?  There  can  be  no  question  on  the 
point  of  the  opportunity  and  responsibility  being  ours.  For  us  to 
demonstrate  fitness  in  the  matter  will  require  a  broad  conservative 
policy  in  the  working  out  of  a  proper  ethical  relationship  upon  which 
the  two  sister  professions  may  stand.  Hard  and  fast  rules  cannot  be 
laid  down  as  a  guide  to  this  desirable  end,  and  the  purpose  of  this 
discussion  is  not  intended  to  be  the  means  of  working  out  details, 
but  rather  to  call  attention  to  advantages  at  this  time  possessed,  and 
if  possible  to  set  us  thinking  on  the  subject. 

As  a  teacher  for  some  years,  I  have  held  out  the  idea  to  the  vari- 
ous classes  coming  under  my  observation  that  we  lose  much  of  our 
standing  with  the  medical  profession  through  a  lack  of  policy.  This 
may  l)e  due  to  overoccupation  or  to  sheer  indifference.  I  mean  to 
say  that  with  the  breadth  of  training  to  which  the  dental  student  of 
to-day  is  subjected,  he  should  be  well  qualified  to  recognize,  through 
established  signs  and  symptoms,  many  of  the  connnon  diseases  to 
which  the  human  flesh  is  heir.  His  opportunities  for  observation  are 
manifold,  but  rather  than  alarm  his  patient  and  run  the  risk  of 
being  wrong  in  his  diagnosis,  he  refrains  from  expressing  his  views, 
even  at  times  when  solicited  so  to  do.  It  may  happen,  too,  that  the 
patient  seeks  the  services  of  the  dentist  on  a  matter  which  properly 
comes  under  the  purview  of  medicine.  In  such  a  case  I  contend  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  inform  him  or  her  that  such  is  the  case,  and  in 
that  way  dismiss  the  matter.  It  might  be  good  policy  to  call  up  the 
family  physician  and  ask  for  a  consultation.  At  any  rate,  it  will 
require  but  a  little  time  to  state  the  conditions  either  over  the  'phone 
or  by  letter.  By  such  a  procedure,  a  joint  interest  is  maintained  in 
the  case  whicli  will  serve  to  broaden  one's  knowledge  and  at  the 
same  time  establish  an  inter-professional  relationship  that  must  in 
time  become  mutually  beneficial.  In  the  very  act  of  asking  for  a 
consultation,  the  family  physician  loses  no  prestige  with  his  patient, 
but.  if  anything,  gains  a  firmer  hold  on  his  confidence  through  such 
means  being  taken  against  possible  error  in  diagnosis  or  proper  and 
accepted  methods  of  treatment.  A  consultation  does  not  always  mean 
a  verification  of  findings,  and  where  there  is  a  division  of  opinion, 
after  careful  investigation  and  review,  great  advantage  may  result 
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through  a  renewed  study  of  the  case  from  the  several  viewpoints 
thus  estaljlished. 

Much  is  being  done  to  break  down  the  barriers  previously  exist- 
ing between  the  two  professions  by  the  direct  and  co-related  educa- 
tional advantages  existing  in  many  of  the  universities  and  colleges 
of  the  country,  wherein  some  of  the  branches  are  being  taught  to 
students  of  both  professions  and  in  the  same  classes.  Such  a  scheme 
of  curriculum  provides  for  the  establishment  of  fraternalism  dur- 
ing the  training  period  and  should  make  it  easier  to  maintain  a  proper 
ethical  relationship  in  after  years. 

The  dental  teacher  of  earlier  days  felt  called  upon  to  defend  his 
profession  before  his  classes  against  the  onslaughts  of  the  medical 
man  of  that  period.  Other  and  better  days  are  now  upon  us.  and  it 
is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  teacher  of  the  present  to  instill  into 
the  minds  of  the  young  who  come  under  his  care,  a  broader  and  more 
healthful  spirit  of  fraternalism,  which  shall  embrace  the  whole  realm 
of  healing  art. 

Tact  and  diplomacy,  both  elements  of  countless  value  in  success- 
ful commercial  and  public  life,  should  come  into  more  general  use  in 
the  effort  of  the  dental  profession  to  establish  and  maintain  the  same 
relationship  to  medicine  which  is  accorded  to  the  rhinologist,  the 
oculist  and  other  specialists  in  allied  departments  of  science.  The 
establishment  of  a  Stomatological  Section  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  serves  to  show  the  existence  of  an  improved  relationship 
and  provides  the  means  whereby  most  rapid  advancement  can  be 
made  if  we  properly  utilize  and  develop  the  possibilities  thereby 
created. 

In  a  word,  let  me  appeal  to  this  gathering  of  professional  men  to 
bravely  meet  the  growing  sentiment  for  inter-professionalism,  to  live 
the  broadest  possible  individual  lives,  to  emerge  from  the  restricted 
and  narrow  channels  of  office  obscurity  into  the  civic,  social  and 
philanthropic  activities  of  the  times,  to  prepare,  through  contact  with 
great  and  small,  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  desirable  citizen,  the 
useful  member  of  society,  and.  above  all.  to  continue  to  bring  help 
and  comfort  to  those  in  need. 

The  discussion  of  Dr.   Heatwole's  paper  was   postponed 
until  the  afternoon  session,  and  the  Society  adjourned. 
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FEIDAY  AFTERXOOK 


House  of  Representatives, 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  July  5,  1912. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  4  o'clock  by  the  President. 
The  discussion  of  Dr.  Heatwole's  paper  was  opened  by  Dr. 
Hunt,  of  Asheville,  X,  C,  as  follows : 

Two  years  ago  we  heard  a  most  excellent  paper  by  Dr. 
Heatwole ;  so,  when  I  saw  his  name  on  the  program  I  was 
delighted.  He  has  taken  up  an  entirely  different  subject  and 
entirely  different  phase  in  connection  with  dentistry,  and  has 
given  us  a  paper  full  of  interest  and  also  very  instructive. 
In  fact,  the  paper  is  so  full  of  absolutely  good  points  that  the 
only  way  I  could  express  it  would  be  to  say  that  the  paper  is 
a  dandy,  and  it  is.  It  seems  to  me  he  has  pointed  out  to  us 
that  the  dentist  who  is  progressive  and  well  equipped  and 
qualified  to  meet  any  consultation  with  the  members  of  other 
professions,  particularly  in  consultation  with  the  physician, 
is  receiving  due  recogTiition.  I  think  I  would  emphasize  that 
in  order  that  the  dentist  may  receive  due  recognition  from 
the  public,  such  as  the  physician  receives,  he  cannot  remain 
so  closely  within  the  four  walls  of  his  office.  We  are  more  or 
less  handicapped  in  that  way,  because  our  practice  is  alto- 
gether in  our  office.  If  the  dentist  will  get  out  a  little  bit  and 
become  more  or  less  identified  with  the  civic  affairs,  and  take 
his  place,  as  he  should,  among  the  other  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity, he  will  find  that  this  will  mean  much  to  his  profes- 
sion. Thev  will  have  occasion  to  see  him  and  to  watch  his 
work  along  other  lines  as  well  as  his  profession.  They  will 
soon  get  the  idea  that  there  is  perhaps  some  other  thing  that 
he  can  do  besides  simply  practice  dentistry;  that  he  can  suc- 
cessfully hold  the  office  of  mayor  of  his  town,  or  member  of 
the  board  of  aldermen.  He  can  be  of  more  value  to  the  citi- 
zens of  his  community  than  he  can  by  simply  staying  in  his 
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office.  He  has  other  qualifications,  and  it  should  be  his  duty 
to  let  the  public  realize  this  fact.  That  one  point  also  places 
him  in  better  standing  and  better  light  before  the  practi- 
tioners of  medicine.  Those  are  really  what  I  consider  good 
points,  and  we  should  all  think  seriously  along  these  lines. 

He  also  states  that  the  wonderful  development  of  dentistry 
during  the  past  years  has  been  brought  about  through  organ- 
ization. That  has  had  a  whole  lot  to  do  with  it.  Our  Society 
work  has  brought  us  together.  We  ha\'e  exchanged  ideas, 
have  become  broader  men,  and  the  whole  thing  seems  to 
simmer  down  to  broadening  out  and  showing  that  we  are 
qualified  to  take  our  place  among  other  citizens. 

I  know  there  are  plenty  of  members  here  who  would  like 
to  discuss  this  paper,  and  there  is  very  little  that  I  can  say, 
and  I  will  give  way  to  them. 

Dr.  V.  E.  Turner:  I  did  not  hear  the  paper,  but  I  know 
a  great  deal  of  what  was  said,  and  I  most  heartily  agree  with 
the  writer  upon  many  points  that  he  has  made. 

In  the  first  place,  I  will  say  that,  locally,  our  experience 
here  has  been  of  a  very  pleasant  character  in  our  relation  with 
the  medical  profession.  We  never  feel  the  slightest  hesitancy 
in  doing  an^^thing  without  criticism.  We  feel  generally  they 
have  always  been  very  courteous  and  ready  to  co-operate  with 
anything  that  we  may  propose  for  the  good  of  the  community 
and  for  the  good  of  all  the  people.  The  fact  that  a  man  makes 
a  specialty  of  dentistry  and  sits  in  his  office  all  the  time  and 
don't  come  in  contact  with  the  people  very  much,  and  prides 
himself  upon  the  fact  that  he  don't  do  anything  else  except 
practice  his  profession,  causes  a  great  many  people  to  believe 
he  is  narrow,  has  not  a  broad  view  of  things  and  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  any  civic  movement  for  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  especially  for  the  poor.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  men 
do  succeed  by  using  themselves  strictly  in  their  profession,  as 
above  described,  but  they  lose  the  opportunity  of  coming  in 
contact  with  the  balance  of  the  community,  and  that  always 
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broadens  a  man's  views  upon  many  subjects ;  and  so  I  heartily 
agree  with  the  idea  that  the  dentist  is  not  merely  a  man  with- 
out affairs. 

I  was  talking'  to  a  gentleman  the  other  day  about  finding  a 
location,  and  he  was  asking  my  opinion  of  a  certain  place.  I 
told  him  that  I  thought  the  best  course  for  him  to  pursue  was 
to  go  there  and  buy  him  a  house  and  lot  and  become  identified 
with  the  church  of  his  choice — identified  with  any  movement 
for  the  good  of  that  community,  to  bo  always  ready  to  help 
and  show  the  usefulness  within  him,  and  by  making  himself  a 
prominent  citizen  he  would  soon  reach  a  point  where  the 
people  would  not  only  confide  in  him  in  other  affairs,  but  in 
dentistry  as  well.  And  I  agree  with  the  idea  that  a  man 
ought  not  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  office  and  refuse  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  those  questions  which  concern  the  good 
of  the  public. 

Dr.  Wheeler  :  I  have  been  very  much  impressed  with  the 
timeliness  of  the  paper  that  Dr.  Heatwole  read  this  morning. 
In  our  Society  we  nearly  always  have  papers  pertaining 
particularly  to  some  phase  of  our  movement,  and  I  heartily 
welcome  a  paper  dealing  with  something  outside  the  art 
of  dentistry.  I  believe  and  I  preach  that  whenever  an 
opportunity  presents  itself,  and  sometimes  makes  the  op- 
portunity, the  fact  is  that  a  dentist  is  not  simply  an  artist. 
I  believe  that  I  am  just  as  purely  a  professional  man 
as  is  my  brother  who  is  practicing  medicine,  and  it  is  always 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  me  to  find  a  dentist  who  holds 
that  view  and  who  pronounces  that  conviction  that  may  be  in 
his  soul,  and  who  impresses  not  only  upon  the  physician,  but 
the  public  generally,  the  fact  that  he  is  a  professional  man 
and  that  dentistry  does  not  consist  of  making  rubber  plates 
and  filling  cavities  with  gold,  etc.,  but  that  the  dentist  has  a 
biffser  and  broader  field  than  that.  Sometimes  it  becomes  my 
specific  duty  to  diagnose  a  case  for  my  brother.  In  the  past 
year  I  have  referred  patients  to  physicians,  and  nearly  always 
I  have  been  called  in  by  those  physicians  when  they  saw  fit 
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to  do  certain  operations  that  I  turned  over  to  them,  and  they 
confer  with  me  and  ask  my  advice,  and  I  believe  in  this  way 
we  work  for  the  betterment  of  not  only  onr  profession,  but 
the  public  at  large. 

I  find  that  the  younger  physician  is  more  willing  to  listen 
to  suggestions  from  the  dentist  than  the  older  man.  We  need 
not  censure  the  older  man  for  not  consulting  us  like  the  young 
man.  We  think  they  are  excusable.  But  I  am  glad  to  notice 
that  the  younger  man  is  appreciating  us  and  associating  him- 
self with  us  more  each  day.  I  am  glad  Dr.  Heatwole  has  pre- 
sented his  paper  and  set  us  to  thinking  along  these  lines, 
which  are  of  such  gTeat  importance ;  because  the  more  quickly 
we  get  together  with  the  physician,  the  surgeon,  specialist, 
etc.,  the  more  quickly  the  health  of  the  community  is  going 
to  be  improved  upon. 

Dr.  D.  L.  James  :  I  have  thought  for  a  long  time  that  the 
greatest  trouble  with  our  profession  is  that  the  people  do  not 
understand  and  appreciate  us  as  we  should  be  appreciated  and 
understood.  As  I  looked  over  this  body  of  men  night  before 
last  I  never  saw  a  more  handsome  set  of  men,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  body  of  men  that  would  leave  a  better 
impression  than  our  Society.  The  people  fail  to  appreciate 
us.  In  my  own  town,  where  I  have  practiced  twenty-nine 
years,  in  that  time  I  have  been  called  upon  to  make  all  kinds 
of  talks — fraternal  and  most  everything  else — one  time,  to 
preach  a  sermon ;  and  through  all  these  years  I  have  lived 
there  not  one  time  have  I  been  called  upon  to  make  a  talk 
upon  the  care  of  the  teeth  before  a  school  body — the  one  thing 
that  I  have  made  a  life  study  of.  They  call  upon  me  to  do 
anything  alse  but  that,  and  I  could  give  more  information  on 
this  subject  than  all  others. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Everitt  :  I  did  not  intend  to  say  anything,  but 
just  can't  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  thanking  Dr. 
Heatwole  for  the  paper  that  he  has  given  us.  I  think  we 
ought  to  investigate  more  closely  the  many  good  points  con- 
tained in  the  paper.     As  Dr.  Turner  has  said,  the  relations 
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existing  between  the  medical  and  dental  professions  in  Ra- 
leio-h  have  alwavs  been  verv  friendlv  and  close — something 
that  we  appreciate  very  highly,  and  I  believe  the  medical  gen- 
tlemen appreciate  the  fact  that  w^e  have  confidence  in  them, 
and  they  exchange  opinions  w^ith  ns. 

Along  the  lines  that  Dr.  James  has  suggested  I  think  is 
true  in  a  great  many  cases.  I  think  the  great  trouble  w^ith 
the  dental  profession  to-day  is  that  the  people  don't  regard  us 
in  the  light  that  we  should  be  held,  simply  because  we  don't 
assert  ourselves  and  make  them  respect  us.  If  we  want  to 
convince  the  people  that  we  are  professional  and  have  the 
intelligence  to  protect  our  side  of  the  question,  and  convince 
them  that  we  know  more  than  they  do,  keep  after  them,  and 
we  wall  demand  greater  respect  from  them.  It  is  largely  our 
own  fault  that  we  don't  force  the  issue.  Xot  making  a  per- 
sonal matter  out  of  Dr.  James,  somehow^  or  other  he  has  not 
gotten  those  people  around  his  community  in  a  professional 
way  that  he  has  in  every  other  way. 

Dr.  a.  H.  Fleming:  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  paper.  From  wdiat  I  gather  from  the 
discussion,  I  am  very  much  interested  in  same.  It  is  a  big 
question — one  that  we  ought  to  think  about  and  arrive  at  the 
best  way  to  accomplish  the  best  results.  So  far  as  the  public 
is  concerned,  I  believe,  and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  after 
several  years  of  close  study,  that  the  trouble  lies  principally 
w^ithin  our  profession  and  the  little  petty  jealousies  in  our 
own  profession.  It  is  true  the  medical  man  feels  a  little 
bigger  and  better,  because  he  seems  to  have  been  entrenched 
behind  the  laws,  that  have  a  tendency  to  make  him  bigger; 
but  I  believe  the  time  wdll  come  when  the  dental  surgeon  will 
be  recognized  as  he  should  be,  and  through  his  own  eiforts. 
The  question  is  the  proper  way  to  put  forth  these  eiforts.  Dr. 
Jame-s  brought  out  the  fact  that  he  has  been  called  upon  to 
make  talks  before  everybody,  from  kindergarten  down,  and 
that  he  has  never  been  asked  to  deliver  an  address  of  any  de- 
scription on  the  subject  with  which  he  is  most  familiar.     This 
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should  not  be,  and  by  our  own  efforts  we  can  overcome  this 
difficulty.  We  ought  to  have  dental  men  on  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  demand 
this  recognition. 

Dr.  Heatwole  closes  the  discussion  of  his  paper :  I  want 
to  say  that  I  am  greatly  gratified  to  know  that  the  paper  has 
been  so  well  received.  There  are  some  thoughts  contained 
therein  that  might  spring  out  and  be  encouraged  that  have 
simply  been  hinted  at  in  the  paper,  and  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  those  things  have  been  cited ;  and  my  idea  for  presenting 
the  paper  that  I  did  was  that  we  might  be  set  to  thinking 
along  this  line.  I  believe  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  consideration 
of  this  matter.  Our  good  brother  across  the  way  has  claimed 
that  he  is  ready  and  walling  and  has  waited  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  on  the  subject  nearest  his  heart.  I  can  only 
say  to  him  that  if  he  will  follow  the  little  girl's  example  it 
probably  will  lead  him  to  the  promised  land.  The  little  girl's 
example  is  this :  "You  will  get  what  you  want  if  you  know 
w^hat  you  want  and  keep  on  wanting  it."  If  this  thing  is  the 
nearest  to  your  heart,  as  I  have  a  right  to  believe,  the  times 
are  certainly  opening  up  when  you  will  be  given  the  delight- 
ful experience  of  doing  just  what  you  want  to  do.  The  thing 
that  is  burning  within  your  heart,  and  the  thing  that  you  will 
burn  in  the  other  fellow's  heart,  is  what  we  are  all  anxiously 
waiting  for.  Do  not  be  discouraged  because  of  what  has  been 
the  conditions  in  the  past.  We  are  not  dealing  with  the  past. 
This  paper  deals  with  the  present  and  holds  out  promise  of 

the  future. 

I  made  the  statement  in  my  paper  that  the  results  shown 
by  comparison  of  conditions  in  the  past  and  present  were 
largely  to  be  attributed  to  the  organization  within  our  own 
ranks.  I  think  that  a  perfectly  sound  proposition.  We  don't 
appreciate  ourselves  at  the  present  time  how  well  dentistry  is 
organized.  Would  you  believe  it  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  the 
dental  profession  at  this  time  is  in  a  better  organized  position 
than  the  medical  profession  ?     I  have  heard  it  stated  on  good 
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authority  that  this  is  true ;  aud  certainly  with  the  organiza- 
tion that  this  body  took  last  night  in  regard  to  the  Xatioual 
Association,  as  a  body  you  will  materially  strengthen  the 
organization,  and  every  professional  man  wants  to  see  it  done. 
That  means  this:  the  development  which  the  dental  profes- 
sion has  a  right  to  look  forward  to  is  depending  largely  upon 
future  legislation.  You  will  want  local  legislation ;  you  will 
want  national  legislation.  How  do  you  get  it  ?  You  get  it 
through  the  organized  effort  every  time.  An  individual  may 
have  an  influence,  great  influence,  yet  that  man's  influence, 
backed  up  by  two  hundred  to  five  hundred,  will  give  him 
undivided  influence.  Don't  forget  this.  When  you  under- 
take to  bring  about  a  condition,  and  especially  if  dependent 
upon  legislation,  throw  your  whole  power  of  organized  force 
into  the  proposition,  and  you  will  get  results. 

For  years  the  dental  profession  has  been  interested  in  hav- 
ing Congress  pass  a  bill  which  will  give  recognition  in  the 
army  and  navy  to  the  dentists  of  the  country.  We  have  made 
attempts  to  put  the  proposition  over.  We  have  gotten  a  start, 
the  public  has  been  advised  of  it,  and  just  at  this  time,  when 
the  importance  of  our  action  is  being  brought  home  to  the 
people  through  the  medical  profession,  in  a  sense,  they  are 
saying  that  many  of  the  ills  which  they  heretofore  have 
treated  they  have  been  treating  wrong,  by  attributing  as  a 
cause  for  those  conditions  which  did  not  exist,  and  to-day  the 
physician  who  has  a  patient  sufi^ering  of  lumbago  or  rheu- 
matism or  ailments  of  such  character,  if  he  is  a  progressive, 
up-to-date  physician  he  send  his  patient  to  the  dentist.  Look 
out  for  qualified  abscesses.  You  see  what  our  possibilities 
are.  The  field  is  opening  up,  and  we  have  only  to  go  in  and 
possess  it,  and  I  want  to  see  you  get  awake  to  the  opportuni- 
ties that  confront  you. 

I  could  talk  longer,  but  I  take  it  that  you  have  other  mat- 
ters to  attend.  And  let  me  say,  besides,  that  the  point  which 
I  attempted  to  make  in  regard  to  broadening  out,  I  did  so 
believing  that  we  can  enlarge  our  influence  and  improve  our 
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opportunities  by  getting  in  touch  with  all  characters  and 
kinds  of  humanity.  A  man  is  not  a  man  until  he  is  prepared 
to  touch  all  classes  and  all  conditions.     I  thank  you. 

De.  a.  H.  Fleming:  I  want  to  ask  permission  to  make 
this  statement  and  read  this  wire,  and  want  to  say,  first,  that 
I  am  glad  that  Dr.  Heatwole  has  made  a  mistake,  in  that  the 
dentist  has  not  received  the  recognition  that  he  should. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  5,  1912. 

Dr.  Arthur  FJciuinfj,  Dental  Meeting,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Senate  has  passed  detail  amendment  exactly  as  we  want  them. 
Now  get  after  all  Southern  representatives  asking  them  to  urge 
Padgett  to  accept  Senate  act  without  change.  Congratulate  and  thank 
Senator  Overman. 

4.1G  p.   m.  Donnelly. 

Dk.  Fleming  continues:  I  want  to  state  that  I  had  quite 
a  lengthy  letter  from  Dr.  Donnelly,  who  has  given  the  best 
years  of  his  life  to  getting  the  very  thing  that  this  telegram 
contains  through.  I  want  to  offer  a  resolution  that  this  So- 
ciety thank  Senator  Overman  for  his  work  in  this,  because 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  Senate  who  has  done  the  work  on 
this  matter  that  Senator  Overman  has  done,  and,  next  to  Dr. 
Donnellv,  Senator  Overman  deserves  credit,  and  I  would  like 
for  this  Society  to  send  the  request  that  this  go  through  as 
Dr.  Donnelly  has  fixed  it. 

The  question  was  passed  until  the  evening  session. 

Nitrous  Oxide  and  Oxygen, 
by  j.  t.  underwood,  wilmington,  n.  c. 

As  you  all  know,  of  course,  nitrous  oxide  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
Priestly  in  1776,  and  scientific  investigation  demonstrating  its  respira- 
bility  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 

To  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  a  dentist  of  Hartford.  Conn.,  is  due  the  credit 
of  having  demonstrated  its  property  as  an  anesthetic  agent  for  the 
relief  of  pain  during  surgical  operations  in  the  year  1844.  Only  in 
recent  years  has  oxygen  been  combined  with  nitrous  oxide  to  produce 
anesthesia,  the  combination  being  a  very  satisfactory  one.     When  a 
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small  per  cent  of  oxygen  is  administered  with  the  nitrous  oxide,  the 
unpleasant  symptoms  which  may  ensue  from  pure  nitrous  oxide  alone 
are  very  much  lessened.  With  this  combination  there  is  very  little, 
if  any.  blueuess  of  the  features ;  you  have  regular  breathing,  muscu- 
lar relaxation,  also  the  jerky  muscular  movements,  especially  com- 
mon to  children  under  nitrous  oxide  alone,  are  completely  abrogated ; 
in  fact  the  presence  of  oxygen  renders  the  anesthetic  much  safer. 
Of  course  there  is  some  risk  to  run  in  giving  any  general  anesthetic, 
but  it  must  be  said  that  nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen  is  the  safest  gen- 
eral anesthetic  in  use  to-day.  A  patient  may  be  kept  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  mixture  for  an  hour,  or  even  longer,  if  necessaiy 
without  any  bad  after  effects. 

Nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen  is  not  only  administered  for  extracting, 
but  can  be  given  for  any  painful  dental  operation,  such  as  opening 
abscesses,  excavating  sensitive  cavities,  and  for  the  extripatiou  of 
the  dental  pulp.  For  these  last  named  conditions,  however,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  get  the  patient  in  a  state  of  profound  anesthesia, 
but  in  a  state  resembling  that  of  intoxication.  While  in  this  condi- 
tion the  patient  will  experience  no  pain,  and  will  be  conscious  during 
the  operation.  There  is  an  improved  apparatus  for  the  scientific  ad- 
ministration of  nitrous  and  oxygen,  which  has  attachments  for  two 
cylinders  of  nitrous  oxide  on  the  one  side,  and  two  cylinders  oxygen 
on  the  other.  The  same  precautions  should  be  taken  with  nitrous 
oxide  as  with  any  other  general  anesthetic.  See  that  the  i)atient  is 
comfortably  seated,  and  can  Itreathe  freely,  adjust  the  nasal  inhaler 
and  instruct  the  patient  to  breathe  through  the  nose  until  a  peculiar 
feeling  comes  over  him.  Impress  on  him  not  to  become  alarmed  at 
the  odd  feeling:  that  he  must  be  in  that  state  in  order  to  get  the 
liroper  effect.  Have  him  inform  you  at  the  approach  of  the  feeling 
and  proceed  to  operate.  If  you  cause  pain,  have  the  patient  breathe 
in  a  little  more.  Very  seldom  will  you  need  to  let  him  become  un- 
conscious to  accomplish  the  desired  result.  Of  course  you  must  have 
an  assistant  to  operate  the  gases ;  you  must  devote  your  entire  atten- 
tion to  your  patient.  Never  mention  laughing  gas  to  your  patients. 
Generally  they  have  heard  some  exaggerated  story  of  this,  and  you 
might  excite  them  more.  The  effects  of  nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen 
on  the  organism  are  as  follows  :  The  gas  on  entering  the  lungs  is 
distributed  throughout  the  alveoli  and  is  taken  up  by  the  blood  and 
passes  to  the  lymph.  As  the  nitrous  oxide  comes  in  contact  with  the 
delicate  nerve  cells  an  action  is  brought  about  that  causes  a  tem- 
porary cessation  of  their  functional  integrity.  The  most  highly 
organized  centers  are  first  and  chiefly  affected;  but  gradually  all 
succiunb  until  the  respiratory  and  cardiac  centers  are  paralyzed. 
The  rate  of  absorption  of  nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen  will  depend  on 
numerous  conditions,  namely,  the  temperature  of  the  gas.  tempera- 
ture of  the  blood,  pressure  of  the  gas,  rate  and  depth  of  respiration. 

The  elimination  of  nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen  takes  place  princi- 
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pally  throxigh  the  imlmonary  blood  stream  and  respiratory  tract. 
The  rapidity  of  eliminatiou  will  depend  upou  the  freedom  of  the 
air  tract  and  the  depth  of  respiration,  for  on  this  good  circulation 
depends.  If  a  good  respiration  and  circulation  are  present  on  the 
withdra\Yal  of  nitrons  oxide  and  oxygen,  recovery  takes  place  in  a 
very  few  minutes.  The  patient  will  show  symptoms  of  recovery 
within  sixty  seconds  after  a  profound  anesthesia  which  may  have 
lasted  two  hours,  and  will  be  conscious  within  three  minutes.  At 
times  when  poor  circulation  and  respiration  are  present,  recovery 
will  be  much  slower,  and  if  there  has  been  much  surgical  shock  pro- 
duced, recovery  will  be  still  slower.  Recovery  may  be  greatly  has- 
tened by  administration  of  pure  oxygen  every  few  inhalations. 
Nitrous  oxide  is  the  product,  you  might  say.  of  the  dental  profession. 
It  was  discovered  by  dentist  and  the  technique  of  administration  has 
been  worked  out  mainly  by  dentist.  Until  quite  recently  its  use  was 
almost  entirely  confined  to  dentistry,  but  at  the  present  time  it  is 
fast  gaining  its  rightful  place  in  general  surgery  and  is  of  vast 
interest  to  the  medical  men  to-day.  By  the  use  of  pure  nitrous  oxide 
and  oxygen  and  the  intelligent  use  of  pre-anesthetic  nai-cotics,  such 
as  morphine,  atrophine  and  other  like  drugs,  together  with  the  greatly 
improved  technique  and  apparatus,  the  expert  is  enabled,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  to  produce  surgical  anesthesia  that  rivals  that  pro- 
duced by  ether  in  its  best  form. 

One  of  the  greatest  opportunities  that  has  ever  been  presented  to 
the  members  of  the  dental  profession  is  the  use  of  nitrous  oxide  with 
oxygen  for  producing  the  condition  known  as  analgesia.  During  this 
condition  most  of  the  painful  parts  of  the  operative  work  in  dentistry 
can  be  eliminated.  The  technique  of  producing  analgesia  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  acquire,  nor  is  it  accompanied  with  danger  to  the  patient ; 
but  unless  done  right,  good  results  will  not  be  obtained.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  imperative  that  you  get  the  confidence  of  the  patient.  The 
proper  technique  for  producing  analgesia  are  as  follows :  The  bags 
are  full  of  gases,  the  inhaler  is  adjusted,  the  air  valve  at  the  side  of 
the  inhaler  is  opened,  the  patient  is  instructed  to  breathe  through  the 
nose.  After  the  gas  has  about  emptied  from  the  nitrous  oxide  bag, 
the  oxygen  valve  is  opened  to  six  per  cent,  and  oxygen  is  allowed  to 
flow  all  the  time  from  the  cylinder  fast  enough  to  keep  this  bag  well 
distended.  A  very  small  amount  of  nitrous  oxide  is  required.  Most 
men  make  the  mistake  of  keeping  their  patients  to  far  under  and  try 
to  work  on  them  in  the  second  or  excitable  stage  of  anesthesia.  The 
nitrous  oxide  bag  is  allowed  to  be  almost  collapsed  all  the  time.  It 
not  being  necessary  to  use  much  more  than  one  or  two  gallons  of 
gas  in  five  minutes  in  most  cases.  ]\Iost  of  the  patients  thus  worked 
upon  never  get  through  telling  of  the  wonderful  relief  they  expe- 
rienced in  the  dental  chair.  We  read  a  lot  on  every  other  subject  in 
dentistry  excepting  that  of  the  relief  of  pain,  which  is  a  very  import- 
ant one  to  both  the  patient  and  the  dentist.     The  man  who  is  daily 
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inflicting  pain  will  sooner  or  later  undergo  a  nervous  breakdown,  no 
matter  laow  strong  he  may  be  physically.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as 
for  the  welfare  of  the  patient,  the  relief  of  pain  should  be  given  a 
careful  consideration.  The  days  of  trying  to  desensitize  cavities  with 
hot  air  and  ajiplieations  of  carbolic  acid,  cocaine,  caustic  soda  and 
sprays  are  about  over.  Thase  means  are  not  practical  and  cannot  be 
used  with  success  in  tlie  majority  of  cases.  Cataphoresis  has  been 
tried  and  found  wanting.  The  rubber  dam  has  to  be  applied  always, 
and  there  are  places  it  is  almost  impossible  to  apply  the  rubber  dam. 
By  this  method  you  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  the  patient  has  to 
sit  perfectly  still,  which  is  a  gi-eat  strain,  and  there  is  more  or  less 
pain  connected  with  the  application  of  the  current ;  you  may  also 
cause  the  death  of  the  pulp.  I  hope  that  I  have  shown  nitrous  oxide 
and  oxygen  to  be  the  safest  and  in  most  cases  the  best,  anesthetic 
for  all  dental  operations.  I  also  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  elicit 
your  interest  in  this  wonderful  anesthetic,  which  is  one  of  the  great- 
est blessings  to  humanity,  so  that  you  will  not  only  be  able  to  accom- 
plish more  in  your  practice,  but  that  humanity  may  be  greatly  re- 
lieved when  undergoing  dental  operations. 

The  old  adage:  To  do  thorough  work,  you  must  hurt,  should  be 
reversed.     To  do  thorough  work  you  must  not  hurt. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee. 

The  following  applications  for  membership: 

Leslie  J.  Meridith. 

Dexter  Blanchard. 

The  next  thing  on  the  program  was  paper  on  Prosthetic 
Dentistry,  bv  Dr.  J.  H.  Brooks,  Burlington,  X.  C. 

A  Paper  on  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

BY   DR.   J.    H.   BROOKS.   BURLINGTON,    N.   C. 

Dental  prosthesis,  or  the  replacement  of  lost  dental  organs,  is  one 
branch  of  our  work  we  often  take  up  without  fully  realizing  that 
there  are  so  many  points  of  importance  to  be  well  considered  in  our 
attempts  to  substitute  lost  parts  of  the  human  structure. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  process  of  vulcanizing  rubber,  by  Charles 
Goodyear  in  the  year  1848.  and  the  adoption  of  the  same  for  dental 
plates,  first  by  Dr.  Thomas  Evans,  of  Paris,  and  later  by  almost  the 
entire  dental  profession  of  the  world,  it  has  come  that  the  word 
prosthetic  dentistry  carries  with  it  the  very  thought  of  constructing 
rubber  plates.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  discovery  has  been 
more  of  a  blessing  or  more  of  a  curse  to  the  human  family  when  we 
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think  of  the  sacrifice  of  human  teeth  that  is  going  on  all  the  time 
because  it  is  so  easy  to  get  a  plate. 

It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  more  than  ninety-five  per  cent  of  all 
the  plates  now  made  are  red  rubber  plates,  for  this  reason  we  will 
apply  our  remarks  on  plate  construction  to  the  red  rubber  plate. 
:\r6st  of  us  claim  to  make  very  few  plates,  yet  if  a  census  were  taken 
of  the  number  wearing  artificial  dentures,  the  figures  would  be 
appalling. 

One  of  the  first  points  is,  under  what  conditions  .shall  we  advise 
a  patient  to  come  down  to  such  a  makeshift?  Circumstances  must 
play  an  important  part  in  answering  this  question,  but  to  put  it  as 
the  last  means  of  getting  along  is  but  the  fewest  words  that  will 
express  it.  One  should  never  be  advised  to  a  plate  while  enough 
natural  teeth  are  left  to  answer  their  purpose  to  any  degi-ee  of  satis- 
faction. However,  there  is  one  condition  where  preparation  for  a 
plate  may  be  hastened,  where  the  ultimate  loss  of  all  the  teeth  by 
the  ravage  of  pyorrhea  is  inevitable,  it  is  best  to  extract  the  teeth 
before  the  bony  structures  of  the  mouth  are  all  wasted  away  that 
the  mouth  may  have  some  retentive  shape  for  a  plate.  We  should 
never  hastily  prepare  a  mouth  for  a  plate  without  first  carefully 
examining  the  mouth,  as  to  what  will  be  the  probable  outcome  in  an 
attempt  to  wear  a  plate.  Some  of  us  have  hastily  extracted  a  few 
remaining  teeth  from  mouths  that  afterward  no  plate  could  be  made 
serviceable.  Partial  plates  confined  entirely  to  the  teeth  back  of  the 
cuspids  are  seldom  worth  the  keeping. 

For  getting  an  impression  for  full  dentures  nothing  has  yet  so  well 
served  the  purpose  as  plaster  of  Paris  mixed  into  water  to  the  pi-oper 
consistency,  placed  in  a  tray  that  has  been  accurately  adapted  to  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  mouth.  :Mouth  rinsed  with  cold  water.  Intro- 
duce plaster  just  as  first  indications  of  setting  appear,  pressed  into 
proper  position  firmly  but  not  with  too  much  pressure;  held  steadily 
while  the  patient  is  requested  to  put  in  motion  all  the  muscles  of  the 
mouth  and  face.  The  dentist  standing  in  a  strenuous  position  often 
unconsciously  produces  undue  pressure  while  taking  an  impression, 
compressing  the  tissues  out  of  their  normal  position.  Vacuum  cham- 
bers are  of  little  or  no  value  in  plate  retention,  are  soon  filled  with 
tissue  that  becomes  and  remains  inflamed.  Models  should  be  cut 
down  to  the  exact  surface  the  plate  is  intended  to  cover.  Lower 
plates  often  lack  stability  in  the  mouth  because  they  are  resting  in 
part  on  muscular  surface.  However,  where  the  lower  ridge  is  poor, 
re-serve  all  the  extension  you  can  at  the  heel  of  the  plate  on  the 
lingual  side  of  the  ridge. 

In  the  selection  of  teeth  we  often  fall  down.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  i)hase  of  dentistry  suffers  greater  grossness  than  is  dealt  out  at 
this  point  of  our  procedure. 

It  is  difficult  matter  to  prescribe  rules  that  may  be  applied.  We 
have  all  had  lessons  along  this  line  in  regard  to  the  four  basic  tem- 
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perameiits  and  their  admixtures.  An  attempt  to  reproduce  in  appear- 
ance tlie  lost  organs  cannot  be  a  safe  guide.  Tlie  fact  tliat  tliey  are 
cast  off  is  one  evidence  that  they  were  out  of  harmony  with  the  indi- 
vidual's malve  up.  Just  at  this  point  the  prosthetic  dentist  needs  to 
have  in  liis  makeup  a  little  of  that  indescril>ahle  something  which  is 
akin  to  that  faculty  possessed  by  the  true  musician  wherein  he 
differs  from  one  who  learns  to  step  the  musical  scale  in  a  mechanical 
way ;  or  akin  to  that  which  enables  the  little  bird  to  make  for  her- 
self a  nest  like  all  the  human  ingenuity  of  tlie  world  could  not  do. 
If  we  have  no  eye  of  this  sort  a  laclc  of  the  touch  of  harmony  in 
nature  will  speak  out  in  our  work. 

For  full  dentures  the  selection  of  the  porcelain  gum  tooth  in  most 
cases  will  produce  tlie  best  esthetic  effect. 

If  for  any  .special  reason  the  plain  tooth  with  pink  rubber  gum  is 
indicated  a  lighter  shade  than  would  be  used  in  the  gum  tooth  should 
be  selected.  Red  rubber  at  back  of  plain  teeth  often  gives  some 
shades  of  teeth  a  dingy  or  devitalized  tooth  api)earance  when  in  the 
mouth.  Much  more  time  and  work  is  required  for  grinding,  setting 
up  and  articulating  the  gum  tooth,  but  this  should  not  be  considered 
if  results  are  obtained. 

A  thin  gum  properly  gi'ound  to  allow  a  rubber  rim  back  of  the  por- 
celain gum  will  give  a  plate  with  strength  to  withstand  stress  of 
mastication. 

Plates  should  be  made  as  vehicles  are  built,  with  strength  to  carry 
the  load  of  stress  and  strain  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  sub- 
jected. An  elderly  person  with  full  upper  and  lower  will  seldom  put 
to  breaking  test  either  plate.  Such  may  be  made  lighter  and  thinner 
than  where  special  demands  are  made  upon  certain  parts  of  a  plate 
to  do  nuich  work  and  withstand  all  kinds  of  stress.  The  advice  we 
often  have  in  regard  to  careful  attention  to  vulcanizing  and  slowly 
cooling  down  should  be  well  remembered.  By  such  procedure  we  may 
be  assured  of  the  best  results.  Tlie  time  consumed  in  grinding  the 
gum  tooth  is  fully  repaid  when  we  come  to  finishing  the  plate. 

If  we  are  to  make  serviceable  dentures  no  point  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  is  the  matter  of  articulation  or  occlusion  of  the  bicus- 
pids and  molars. 

All  who  have  had  any  experience  will  agree  that  the  service  of 
plates  made  from  splendid  models  is  often  greatly  impaired  by  faulty 
articulation.  In  cases  of  full  upper  and  lower  dentures,  where  the 
two  jaws  are  of  equal  size  and  curvature,  the  matter  of  articulation 
is  not  diflicult.  but  where  the  two  jaws  are  as  we  ma.v  term  them 
mismatched  the  problem  to  many  of  us  becomes  a  difficult  one.  In 
setting  up  and  articulating  molars  and  bicuspids  we  want  to  place 
each  tooth  in  such  a  position  that  it  is  pointing  in  a  straight  line 
toward  the  ridge  u])on  which  its  antagonist  is  seated. 

By  this  means  we  may  prevent  leverage  one  plate  or  any  part  of 
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oue  plate  may  have  upon  the  other  v^•hen  the  teeth  are  brought  into 
contact  in  the  process  of  mastication. 

In  case  of  full  upper  and  lower  dentures  there  can  be  no  good  ob- 
jection to  grinding  the  glaze  from  the  cusps  of  molars  and  bicuspids, 
and  as  it  is  the  function  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  to  bring  the 
lower  jaw  first  upward  and  then  backward  in  the  process  of  grinding 
food,  to  grind  the  cusps  of  the  uppers  slightly  more  to  the  mesial  and 
the  lowers  more  to  the  distal  surface  will  make  easier  the  excursion 
of  the  lower  teeth  in  their  backward  and  main  grinding  stroke. 

To  regard  the  upper  jaw  as  the  anvil  and  the  lower  jaw  as  the 
hammer  is  giving  the  lower  jaw  a  little  too  much  latitude,  but  it  is 
not  often  safe  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  best  obtainable  wax  like 
and  most  carefully  mounted  models  upon  a  mechanical  articulator 
for  a  sure  and  safe  guide  to  the  best  obtainable  articulation. 

We  can  do  no  better  than  use  these  means  in  setting  up  full  den- 
tures, but  at  this  point  to  vulcanize  and  finish  only  the  upper  and 
place  it  in  the  patient's  mouth  and  allow  it  to  be  worn  ten  days,  then 
remove  wax  of  lower  plate  from  plaster  model  and  test  in  the  mouth. 
By  the  aid  of  the  mouth  mirror  passed  back  over  the  buccal  surfaces 
of  molars  and  bicuspids  the  occlusial  position  of  each  tooth  may  be 
seen  before  the  lower  plate  is  finished. 

Make  every  effort  to  get  the  best  articulation  without  having  to 
grind  the  occlusial  surface  of  teeth  after  plates  are  finished,  but  don't 
fail  to  get  an  articulation. 

When  we  must  construct  artificial  dentures  our  best,  most  careful 
and  painstaking  efforts  are  required  at  every  step  of  the  way  from 
start  to  finish.  But  there  is  no  duty  lying  closer  at  our  door  than 
that  of  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  profession  to  lessen  the  dread- 
ful need  of  the  artificial  denture.  No  one  knows  so  well  as  the  den- 
tist that  they  are  an  imiwsition  on  nature's  domain.  There  is  scarcely 
a  dentist  who  cannot  stand  before  an  audience  of  three  to  five  hun- 
dred and  count  the  numbers  who  are  wearing  plates. 

The  shrunken  features,  the  protruding  lips  and  the  half  unconscious 
rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  expression  ever  on  guard  in  an  attempt  to 
keep  in  position  false  teeth  is  an  irksome  tax  on  nature's  freedom. 

To  do  all  we  can  to  prevent  many  of  the  rising  generation  from 
coming  down  to  this  makeshift  we  want  to  be  willing  and  ready  to 
join  hands  and  help  with  our  oral  hygiene  movement,  with  our  State 
Board  of  Health,  "our  County  Board  of  Health,  Civic  League  and 
every  other  order  that  is  fighting  disease  and  death  dealing  agencies. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  honest  and  conscientious  dentist  to  insist  upon 
legislative  enactment  that  will  restrict  the  procedure  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous advertising  characters  who  are  creeping  into  the  profession  and 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  honest  surgery  for  the  dollar  they  are 
attempting  to  get  quick.  There  is  no  little  evidence  that  they  are 
alluring  the  uninformed  into  their  places  and  robbing  them  of  their 
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natural  teeth,  in  many  cases  of  which  sliould  be  regarded  as  mal- 
practice. 

Conservation  of  the  natural  resources  is  one  of  the  live  issues  of 
the  day.     We  need  no  prophet  to  tell  us  where  our  field  of  labor  is. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  National  Dental 
Association  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  the  oral  hygiene  exhibit,  there  were 
three  or  four  large  candy  buckets  filled  with  human  teeth,  containing 
in  all  three  or  four  bushels.  Each  bucket  was  filled  with  teeth  and 
placarded,  "God  made  us ;  dentists  slayed  us." 

I'erhaps  there  are  not  many  of  us  who  would  care  to  meet  the 
statistician  who  could  tell  us  just  how  many  teeth  are  extracted  or 
how  many  plates  are  made  in  our  country.  If  we  have  40,000  dentists, 
and  it  is  conservative  to  say  that  the  average  dentist  makes  one  plate 
a  week,  this  would  give  us  6,(100  for  each  day  in  the  week,  and  it  is 
pretty  safe  to  say  there  are  almost  as  many  pieces  of  bridge  work 
placed  each  day,  and  yet  there  are  as  many  more  people  as  all  these 
who  have  from  two  to  half  dozen  of  their  molars  or  bicuspids  ex- 
tracted and  go  through  life  without  retiu-ning  to  the  dentist  to  have 
them  replaced. 

If  these  estimates  are  at  all  conservative,  an  army  of  more  than 
20,000  of  our  people  have  lost  to-day  some  a  part  and  others  all  of 
their  natural  teeth,  and  it  was  no  better  yesterday  with  a  like  num- 
ber appointed  for  to-morrow. 

With  20,000  new  dental  cripples  with  the  going  down  of  each  day's 
sun  added  to  the  already  overtaxed  energies  and  physical  deformities 
of  the  brave  and  true  of  our  county  it  should  be  hard  for  us  to  take 
it  easy. 

Just  at  this  point  we  are  reminded  of  the  forcible  words  of  Osier 
in  his  description  of  the  death  dealing  effects  of  the  great  white 
plague  in  which  he  says :  "In  four  hundred  homes  of  this  country 
there  is  lamentation  and  woe  to-night;  husbands  for  their  wives, 
wives  for  their  husbands ;  parents  for  their  children,  children  for  their 
parents — a  mere  repitition  of  yesterday's  calamities !  And  if  the  eai'S 
of  your  hearts  be  open,  you  can  hear  while  I  speak  the  beating  of 
the  wings  of  the  angels  of  death  hastening  to  the  four  hundred  homes 
appointed  for  to-morrow." 

We  would  not  compare  in  importance  dental  maladies  and  dental 
diseases  with  the  so-called  death  dealing  diseases,  but  is  not  each  a 
factor  to  the  other  and  are  not  all  these  things  a  part  of  the  price  of 
modei'n  civilization? 

But  notwithstanding  the  seeming  devastation  we  want  to  take 
courage  and  believe  that  all  our  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  in  the  past  half  century  several  years  have  been 
added  to  the  average  human  life,  which  dates  back  about  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  influence  of  our  profession.  We  want  a  credit  for  a 
part  of  these  days  some  are  spending  on  earth,  and  we  want  to  be- 
lieve that  the  profession  shall  be  safeguarded  and  kept  out  of  the 
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clutches  of  unscrupulous  men,  and  that  many  movements  similar  to 
the  oral  hygiene  movement  shall  soon  begin  to  bear  fruit.  There  will 
then  be  abundant  evidence  that  we,  as  a  profession,  have  helped 
many  human  lives  to  spend  more  days  on  this  side. 

Discussion  opened  by  De.  Howle  :  I  feel  very  ill-fitted  to 
open  the  discussion  of  this  important  question.  Dr.  Brooks 
has  taken  up  a  very  important  topic,  one  of  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  us,  and  has  brought  out  many  good  points.  We 
see  that  Dr.  Brooks  is  very  much  opposed  to  extracting  teeth. 
If  a  patient  has  lost  some  teeth,  I  don't  agree  with  Dr.  Brooks 
in  saying  that  the  plate  is  the  last  resort,  because  I  believe, 
with  the  lack  of  care  given  to  the  construction  of  bridge  work, 
as  we  have  heard  discussed  here  this  morning,  makes  me  be- 
lieve that  certainly  bridge  work  is  not  much  more  serviceable 
than  a  plate,  and  in  many  instances  it  brings  about  more 
unsanitary  conditions.  I  will  leave  the  subject  to  be  discussed 
by  others  who  no  doubt  will  have  something  important  to  say. 
I  might  state  that  I  saw  a  case  come  into  Dr.  Everitt's  office 
a  short  time  ago,  in  which  the  gentlemen  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  an  advertising  man  in  Boston.  He  had  been  wear- 
ing a  bridge  that  extended  from  the  first  bicuspid  on  the  lower 
side  back  to  the  third  molar,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that 
an  impression  had  ever  been  made  to  fit  the  teeth.  I  think 
he  could  have  exchanged  the  position  of  any  of  them  and 
never  detected  the  diiference. 

Dr.  Patterson  :  I  think  Dr.  Brooks  has  prepared  a  good 
paper  and  has  given  us  good  points,  and  one  especially  as  to 
care  in  taking  impressions  and  fitting  properly  so  you  don't 
get  undue  impressions.  I  had  a  lady  about  two  months  ago 
in  the  office  who  asked  me  to  examine  her  mouth.  I  found 
that  she  was  wearing  a  lower  set  of  teeth,  and  I  tried  to  re- 
move the  teeth  and  they  were  buried  so  deep  down  in  the 
gums  that  I  was  having  difficulty,  and  she  asked  me  to  let  her 
remove  it.  The  plate  was  cut  down  in  the  gum,  and  in  that 
way  the  gum  was  holding  it.  I  removed  the  plate  and  washed 
out  her  mouth  and  proceeded  with  a  needle  and  sewed  the 
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gum  lip,  and  Wednesday  just  before  leaving  home  I  fitted  her 
in  another  set  of  teeth.  The  gums  had  healed  up  nicely  and 
she  had  a  good,  broad  arch. 

A  man  should  not  take  an  impression  on  the  center  of  the 
lower  arch  and  make  a  plate  and  split  it  wide  open.  For  that 
reason  I  say  we  should  be  careful  to  fit  a  tray  first  and  see 
that  it  goes  below  the  ridge  and  not  cut  in  the  gum. 

Dr.  jMcCeackeis^  :  I  was  iu  college  with  Dr.  Brooks,  and 
he  was  a  hard  student  there,  aud  he  shows  how  he  applied 
himself  by  this  paper.  Many  times  I  have  seen  him  study 
for  hours  ]DrobabIy  and  never  speak  to  any  one.  He  shows 
that  he  is  always  on  his  job.  I  am  glad  to  hear  such  a  paper 
as  he  read  this  morning. 

I  got  in  a  little  bit  late  to  hear  the  paper  of  my  friend  from 
Virginia,  and  the  discussion  of  it ;  but  it  is  this :  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Xorth  Carolina  Dental  Society  for  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  every  year  some  one  will  bob  up  aud  say 
that  we  are  not  recog-nized,  and  wonder  why.  That  ought 
never  be  mentioned  in  another  Dental  Society  in  this  State. 
I  don't  know  how  it  is  in  other  counties,  but  we  are  recognized 
in  my  county,  ^^'e  don't  have  to  go  down  the  street  and  beg 
people  to  recognize  us.  The  dental  profession  of  Durham  has 
been  recognized  in  more  than  one  way.  Our  dentists  hold 
office  in  many  capacities,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  properly 
recognized  there. 

Dr.  Brooks  closed  the  discussion  of  his  paper:  I  don't 
want  it  to  go  on  record  that  teeth  should  never  be  extracted, 
because  there  are  conditions  where  they  must  be;  but  I  do 
say  this :  if  more  dentists  wore  plates,  fewer  plates  would  be 
made  for  our  patients.     I  have  worn  both  a  bridge  and  plate. 

"The  Possibilities  of  and  Probabilities  of  Inlays,"  by  Dr. 
J.  S.  Spurgeon,  Ilillsboro,  I^.  C. 
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Possibilities  and  Probabilities  of  Inlays, 
by  dr.  j.  s.  spurgeon. 

I  offer  my  apology  for  coming  before  you  and  consuming  your  time 
with  a  subject  on  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written,  and  one 
which  more  properly  comes  under  the  head  of  clinics. 

However,  in  view  of  the  thirteen  years'  experience  and  also  the 
paper  which  I  read  at  Wrightsville  two  years  ago.  calling  attention  to 
the  many  failures  in  this  class  of  work,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  say 
that  I  still  meet  with  failures  and  am  still  investigating  and  watching 
for  the  cause. 

First  I  wish  to  say  that  the  possibilities  of  inlay  work  are  only 
limited  by  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  operator.  I  might  write 
pages  calling  attention  to  the  many  classes  of  cavities  and  individual 
cavities  where  this  class  of  work  can  be  successfully  done. 

I  might  go  into  the  technique  of  cavity  preparation,  also  of  the 
wax  model,  investment,  etc.,  etc. 

But  this  would  not  be  the  proper  time  or  place,  for  I  presume  that 
these  things  are  well  understood  by  every  one  present. 

But  I  do  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  the  many 
beautiful  and  artistic  inlays  which  we  see,  seemingly  so  perfect,  that 
in  two  or  three  years  the  cement  will  disintegrate  and  recurring 
decay  will  he  found  at  some  ix)int  under  the  filling,  seemingly  without 
cause  or  provocation. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  instances  the  cause  of  failure  is  obvious. 
We  sometimes  see  large  crevices  between  the  margin  of  the  cavity 
and  the  inlay. 

We  sometimes  see  broken  corners  that  should  have  been  removed 
before  the  filing  was  made. 

We  sometimes  see  bicuspids  split,  because  the  cusps  were  not 
properly  protected  by  the  gold. 

But  my  apology  for  writing  this  paper  is  the  fact  that  we  sometimes 
see  the  most  beautiful  and  seemingly  perfect  fillings  with  none  of 
these  defects  visible,  and  yet  there  wUI  be  discoloration  showing  that 
there  is  some  change  which  we  cannot  account  for. 

Only  last  week  I  saw  a  filling  that  was  hammered  in  about  twenty 
years  ago.  The  gold  was  solid ;  seemingly  it  was  perfectly  condensed, 
and  yet  there  was  a  dark,  almost  blue  labial  wall.  It  is  probable 
that  the  gold  was  not  perfec-tly  adapted  and  condensed  against  this 
wall,  or  is  it  more  probable  that  there  is  a  secretion  exudated  from 
the  dental  tubuli,  which  secretion  coming  in  contact  with  the  metal 
produces  the  discoloration? 

Is  it  possible  that  the  same  thing  occurs  sometimes  under  the 
inlay — this  secretion  coming  in  contact  with  the  very  thin  line  of 
cement,  thereby  causing  the  cement  to  disintegrate  and  the  disastrous 
results  follow? 
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Or  is  it  possible  that  iu  some  cases,  notwithstanding  we  have  been 
very  careful,  that  we  may  have  left  some  point  of  the  cavity  or  some 
point  of  the  tilling  not  covered  with  cement,  thereby  leaving  small 
spaces  (air  bubbles)  which  would  Invite  the  very  conditions  which 
I  am  trying  to  describe?  I  sometimes  think  that  even  though  we 
have  been  so  very  careful  and  have  a  splendid  fit,  and  have  been 
very  careful  in  mixing  and  applying  the  cement,  that  even  then  we 
sometimes  meet  with  disappointment  in  the  results. 

One  suggestion  I  would  make:  That  Is  that  in  nearly  every  cavity 
after  the  tilling  has  been  made  and  tried  in  and  we  are  sure  that  the 
fit  is  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  then  with  a  suitable  size 
burr  remove  a  portion  all  over  the  bottom  and  walls  of  the  cavity, 
being  careful  not  to  touch  the  margins.  This  would  leave  a  more 
substantial  line  of  cement  and  contribute  to  the  strength  and  dura- 
bility of  the  tilling. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  these  failures  seldom  occur  when  the  inlay 
is  a  perfect  tit,  the  cement  properly  mixed  and  carefully  applied,  so 
that  we  should  never  let  a  tilling  leave  our  office  unless  it  is  as  near 
perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  With  these  things  in  mind  it  is 
very  appropriate  to  quote  from  Dr.  Morden : 

"We  are  so  constituted  that  the  quality  which  we  put  into  our  life 
work  affects  everything  else  in  our  lives  and  tends  to  bring  our  whole 
conduct  on  the  same  level. 

The  habit  of  precision  and  accuracy  strengthens  the  whole  men- 
tality and  improves  the  character.  EveiT  half  done  or  slovenly  job 
that  goes  out  of  your  hands  leaves  its  trace  of  demoralization  behind 
and  takes  a  bit  from  your  self  respect.  After  slighting  your  work, 
after  doing  a  poor  job,  you  are  not  quite  the  same  man  you  were 
before. 

"The  mental  and  moral  effect  of  carelessly  doing  things  is  a  power 
to  drag  down.  No  one  can  respect  himself  who  habitually  botches 
his  work,  and  when  self  respect  drops  confidence  goes  with  it,  and 
when  confidence  and  self  respect  have  gone,  excellence  is  impossible." 

If  these  standards  could  be  maintained  by  every  one  practicing 
dentistry  you  would  not  see  three  tooth  bridges  swung  to  one  abutt- 
ment.  You  would  not  see  a  man  advertising  that  he  could  do  dental 
work  for  half  price  or  less.  You  would  not  see  great  clots  of  gold 
in  the  front  part  of  the  mouth,  thereby  lessening  the  self  respect  of 
the  one  who  weai-s  it  and  the  man  who  did  it. 

These  things  have  outraged  all  modesty;  they  have  lowered  the 
standard ;  they  have  mocked  the  ideal  which  nature  gave  and  opened 
wide  the  span  which  divides  the  l)eautiful,  the  true,  the  esthetic, 
from  that  which  is  coarse  and  unsightly. 

Again  I  quote  from  Dr.  Morden: 

"The  human  mechanism  is  so  constructed  that  whatever  goes  wrong 
in  one  part  affects  the  whole  structure.     There  is  a  very  intimate 
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relation  between  the  quality  of  the  work  and  the  quality  of  the 
character. 

"We  were  made  to  be  houest ;  honesty  is  our  normal  expression, 
and  any  departure  from  it  demoralizes  and  taints  the  whole  character. 
Honesty  means  everything. 

One  of  the  ear  marks  of  success  is  the  desire  to  do  things  to  a 
finish ;  to  be  as  particular  in  domg  small  things  as  in  doing  big 
things.  Nothing  but  completion  to  perfection  will  satisfy  the  craving 
for  the  best. 

"It  is  those  who  have  this  imperative  demand  for  the  best  in  their 
natures  and  who  will  accept  nothing  short  of  it  that  holds  the  ban- 
ners of  progress,  that  sets  the  standards  the  ideals  for  others. 

"No  man  should  be  satisfied  with  less  than  perfection  or  at  least 
so  near  as  it  is  possible  to  attain  it. 

"To  let  one  patient  go  without  a  consciousness  that  you  might  have 
done  better,  lowers  your  standard  and  to  a  certain  extent  your  self 
respect,  and  when  once  lowered  you  can  never  have  quite  so  clear  a 
conscience  again. 

"Many  a  life  has  drifted  on  the  rocks  of  failure  by  not  maintain- 
ing this  idea  of  perfection  at  any  cost. 

"A  ship  drives  east,  a  ship  drives  west, 
Driven  by  the  self-same  breeze. 
It  is  the  set  of  the  sail,  and  not  the  gale, 
That  drives  her  on  her  course. 
So  it  is  on  the  sea  of  life: 
It  is  the  set  of  the  soul  that  marks  the  goal 
And  not  the  turmoils  and  strife." 

July  5,  1912. 

Due  to  the  scarcity  of  time,  and  bj  request  of  Dr.  Spur- 
geon,  his  paper  was  not  discussed,  but  merely  read  before  the 
Society. 

Xext  thing  on  program  was  the  report  of  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Your  committee  appointed  to  look  into  the  financial  and  other  in- 
terests of  the  Society  makes  the  following  recommendation  : 

First.  That  the  Society  do  not  increase  its  dues,  but  make  an  earnest 
effort  to  reduce  expenses,  using  greater  care  in  spending  what  we 
have. 

Second.  That  the  proceedings  be  more  carefully  condensed  by  the 
publishing  committee  in  that  he  shall  eliminate  much  that  is  not 
needed  in  the  published  proceedings,  no  matter  how  much  space  it 
may  occupy  in   the  stenographer's  report.     The  stenographer  takes 
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everything  said,  but  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  all  shall 
be  published.  It  costs  about  $1.00  per  page  to  have  the  proceedings 
printed,  and  a  good  suua  can  be  saved  annually  by  acting  on  this 
suggestion. 

Third.  We  recommend  that  the  preliminary  programme  of  the  Sec- 
retary be  discontinued,  and  that  the  regular  programme  be  gotten 
out  and  mailed  to  the  members  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  time 
of  the  meeting.  This  is  only  a  small  saving  in  expense,  but  we  find 
that  our  greatest  trouble  comes  in  the  sum  total  of  the  small  ex- 
penses. 

Fourth.  We  recommend  that  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  be  discontinued.  That  was  only 
begun  a  few  years  ago,  and  then  not  at  the  suggestion  of  the  commit- 
tee. Preceding  that  time  it  never  had  been  done,  the  members  paying 
their  own  expenses.  We  do  not  think  this  should  be  a  burdensome 
expense,  but  the  men  who  compose  that  committee  are  usually  men 
who  have  been  honored  by  the  Society  and  are  men  who  have  the 
good  of  the  Society  at  heart.  We  also  i*ecommend  that  one  member 
of  the  Examining  Board  and  the  retiring  President  each  year  be  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  This  was  formerly  done, 
and  was  found  to  work  well,  they  being  familiar  with  the  Society's 
needs. 

Fifth.  We  think  that  some  money  can  be  saved  to  the  Society  in 
the  matter  of  prosecuting  illegal  practitioners  by  a  more  careful 
scrutiny  of  each  case  brought  before  the  prosecutor,  but  more  par- 
ticularly do  we  think  we  can  save  in  that  not  so  many  cases  are 
being  reported. 

Sixth.  In  looking  over  the  Secretary's  book  we  find  that  no  minutes 
have  been  copied  in  it  since  those  of  the  Charlotte  meeting  in  1908. 
We  think  that  should  not  be,  and  therefore  recommend  that  the  Sec- 
retary at  once  purchase  a  suitable  book  of  record  and  that  those  Sec- 
retaries of  the  past  few  years  who  have  not  properly  kept  the  record 
shall  be  asked  to  copy  in  said  book  a  fitting  synopsis  of  their  work, 
beginning  with  the  year  1900.  We  feel  that  this  will  work  no  hard- 
ship on  them  because  they  have  already  been  paid  for  that  labor. 
We  also  recommend  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  see  that  this  record  is  properly  kept,  examining  the  book 
each  year. 

Seventh.  We  find  that  if  all  members  should  pay  up  each  year  that 
there  would  be  no  shortage  of  finances  for  our  work.  We  find  that 
65  members  are  a  year  behind  in  their  dues,  45  members  two  years 
behind,  and  about  20  being  three  years  behind,  these  making  about 
two-thirds  our  total  membership  behind  in  their  dues,  and  about  25 
of  these  are  present  at  this  meeting,  some  even  being  present  whose 
names  will  be  reported  for  suspension  on  account  of  non-payment. 
To  correct  this  state  of  affairs  we  recommend  that  in  the  future  the 
badges  be  given  by  the  Treasurer  only  to  those  men  who  pay  their 
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dues  up  to  date.  According  to  our  Constitution  and  By-Laws  no  man 
in  arrears,  even  for  a  part  of  a  year,  can  vote  on  any  motion  or  in 
any  election.  ^Ye  recommend  tliat  just  prior  to  an  election  the  Treas- 
urer shall  read  a  list  of  those  names  who  are  entitled  to  vote,  and 
that  these  only  be  allowed  to  participate  in  any  election. 

There  are  other  matters  that  your  committee  might  have  consid- 
ered, but  the  time  has  been  so  short  that  we  could  not  go  into  them. 
The  report  is  respectfully  submitted  with  no  feeling  of  criticism,  but 
looking  only  to  the  good  of  the  Society,  as  we  see  it. 

J.  Martin  Fleming, 
R.  :M.  Morrow, 

J.   H.   JUDD. 

Next,  report  of  the  Publishing  Committee. 


Report  of  Publishing  Committee. 

Your  committee  beg.s  to  report  that  the  proceedings  of  the  More- 
head  meeting  were  gotten  out  within  three  months  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  meeting  and  were  promptly  mailed  to  all  members,  both 
active  and  honorary.  The  work  was  as  carefully  condensed  as  was 
thought  proper,  and  as  a  whole  it  speaks  for  itself. 

Too  much  credit,  however,  cannot  be  given  the  stenographer  who 
made  the  best  report  of  the  meeting  that  has  ever  been  gotten  out— 
that  too  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  her  first  attempt  to  report 
such  a  meeting. 

The  bill  for  printing,  including  po.stage  and  the  $25.00  allowed  the 
committee  amounted  to  $121.55. 

At  the  Morehead  meeting  a  motion  was  passed  that,  if  possible,  the 
proceedings  of  1906-7-8  should  be  published  in  one  volume,  eliminating 
all  discussions,  liut  printing  all  papers  and  all  business  of  whatever 
variety.  It  was  quite  a  task  to  read  and  cull  from  the  stenographer's 
reports  of  these  meetings  just  what  was  needed,  and  some  of  the 
papers  were  found  to  be  lost,  but  by  diligent  search  all  but  two  were 
either  found  or  replaced  by  the  authors.  These  two  unfortunately 
could  not  be  found,  and  a  note  was  made  of  it  in  the  published  report. 
The  work  was  arduous  and  necessarily  slow,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  be  found  reasonably  accurate.  It  was  completed  only  a  few  days 
ago,  and  was  mailed  to  all  members  of  the  Society,  who  will  probably 
receive  them  on  their  return  home.  The  total  cost,  including  postage 
and  fees  of  publishing  committee,  amounted  to  $274.30.  The  comple- 
tion of  this  publication  gives  us  an  unbroken  file  of  fourteen  years  of 
pul»lications.  If  it  would  not  be  amiss,  the  Publishing  Committee 
would  like  to  make  one  recommendation  to  the  Society,  and  that  is 
that  in  the  near  future  the  Society  should  undertake  to  publish  in 
pamphlet  form  the  records  of  our  Society  since  its  organization  in 
1875.  that  record  being,  as  we  might  say,  almost  the  history  of  North 
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Carolina  dentistry.  We  now  have  that  record  complete  in  the  old 
Secretary's  book,  and  it  would  not  cost  the  Society  very  much  to 
print  that  record  of  twenty-three  honorable  years — from  1875  to  1898, 
the  year  our  publication  began.  The  book  is  getting  old,  and  in  a  few 
years  will  be  falling  to  pieces,  or  a  fire  might  destroy  it.  Your  com- 
mittee presents  it  for  your  consideration,  and  further  recommends 
that  when  it  is  published  it  should  contain  the  photographs  of  the 
men  who  organized  the  Society  and  the  volume  be  lovingly  dedicated 
to  their  memory.  Iwth  to  the  living  and  to  the  dead. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  Martin  Fleming. 
Raleigh,  July  5,  1912. 

The  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the  Society  tender 
Dr.  J.  Martin  Flemino-  a  vote  of  thanks  for  having  so  nicelv 
compiled  the  minutes  for  the  three  years  which  had  heretofore 
been  left  off. 

Next,  report  of  Prosecuting  Committee. 

Report  of  Prosecuting  Committee. 

This  committee  has  prosecuted  four  cases  during  the  year,  and  has 
convicted  four.  Two  cases  were  from  Montgomery  County,  one  from 
Wake  and  one  from  Columbus.  There  Avere  uo  max'ked  features  in 
any  of  the  cases,  all  being  simple  violations  of  the  law,  each  with  a 
vain  hope  that  he  might  not  be  caught. 

The  cases  in  Montgomery  County  were  against  Drs.  Shamburger 
and  McMillon,  who  submitted  without  a  fight  and  paid  their  fines 
like  men.  These  two  men  are  up  for  examination  this  year,  and  it 
is  hoped  they  will  be  successful.     Each  was  fined  ^2,j.00  and  costs. 

The  case  from  Wake  was  against  Dr.  Blanchard,  of  Fuquay  Springs. 
He  made  some  show  of  fighting  the  ease,  hoping  to  reduce  the  fine 
or  to  have  the  fine  remitted.  However  he  submitted  a  plea  of  guilty 
and  was  fined  $2.5.00  and  costs. 

The  fourth  case  was  a  more  aggravated  one,  the  man  running  as 
open  office  as  any  member  of  the  Society.  His  name  was  Sykes,  and 
he  was  located  at  Vineland,  the  depot  station  at  Whiteville  in  Colum- 
bus County.  He  sultmitted  a  plea  of  guilty  and  was  fined  $25.00  and 
costs,  but  he  afterwards  decided  to  appeal  the  case  to  the  Superior 
Court,  which  appeal  has  not  been  heard.  He  failed  of  examination 
last  year.     I  don't  know  that  he  stood  this  year. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  prosecutions  are  gradually  becoming  less, 
your  committee  not  having  received  a  single  report  of  any  violation 
during  the  last  six  months. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  Martin  Fleming. 
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Next,  report  of  Supervisor  of  Clinics. 

Report  of  the  Supeevisob  of  Clinics. 
Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  North  Carolina  Dental  Society: 

Those  who  have  had  the  houor  of  being  Supervisor  of  Cliuics  must 
surely  realize  it  is  no  cinch.  Those  who  have  not  do  not  realize  what 
an  amount  of  work  there  is  in  it. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  Executive  Committee  had  met  and  fixed  the 
date  on  which  the  Convention  would  convene,  I  commenced  work  on 
the  chairmen  and  individual  members  who  had  been  appointed  on  the 
different  committees  for  their  subjects  for  our  programme.  Some  of 
them  were  very  prompt  in  their  replies,  others  have  not  as  yet  replied. 
Clinics  are  most  beneficial,  and  is  really  the  ea.siest  way  for  us  to 
gain  knowledge,  so  why  should  the  men  in  our  Society  withhold  from 
their  fellow  practitioners  some  little  thing  that  would  lessen  his 
work,  when  possibly  he  stumbled  upon  it.  If  you  have  anything  that 
would  be  of  any  aid  whatever  to  the  profession,  be  sure  and  write 
your  supervisor,  and  he  will  gladly  put  you  on  the  programme. 

I  am  sure  the  Society  will  agree  with  me  that  our  clinics  this  year 
were  excellent. 

Our  old  war  horse.  Dr.  Chas.  L.  Alexander  gave  us  two  most  excel- 
lent cliuics  on  Alexander's  waxable  and  plastic  gold. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Adair,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  gave  us  a  very  interesting  talk 
upon  the  treatment  of  pyorrhoea,  also  a  clinic,  the  subject  of  which 
was  "A  Post-operative  Dressing  for  Pyorrhcea  Cases." 

Dr.  I.  W.  Jamison,  of  Charlotte,  gave  a  table  clinic  upon  Bonita 
Porcelain  Inlay  Centaur. 

Dr.  Jos.  D.  Eby,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  gave  us  a  table  clinic  upon  Ortho- 
dontea  Jackson  Method.  Dr.  Eby  brought  several  of  his  models, 
which  were  exhibited,  and  constructed  a  full  appliance.  I  am  sure 
we  are  due  Dr.  Eby  many  thanks  for  this  very  instructive  clinic. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Henderson,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  gave  a  chair  clinic,  Moss 
Fiber  Approximal  Palatine,  working  from  mouth  mirror. 

Dr.  DeLos  Hill,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  gave  a  most  instructive  clinic  on 
Porcelain  Inlay,  Impression  Method.  This  was  a  fine  clinic,  and  the 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Hill  imparted  it  to  his  audience,  and  the  speci- 
mens which  were  prepared  for  their  observance,  would  show  he  was 
complete  master  of  his  work. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Simpson,  Richmond,  Va.,  gave  a  most  interesting  table 
clinic  on  soldering,  and  his  talk  and  advice  to  his  audience  was  very 
instructive.  Dr.  Simpson  will  most  certainly  receive  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  our  State  Society. 

Dr.  Hill  will  always  be  a  welcome  visitor  to  our  Society. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Bogle  brought  with  him  from  Nashville  his  Radiograph, 
which  he  demonstrated.     This  was  very  much  enjoyed. 
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Dr.  J.  E.  Wyche.  of  Greensboro,  clinic  upon  the  extraction  of  roots. 
Dr.  B.  Holly  Smith's  stereopticou  views  were  very  much  enjoyed 
by  all. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  local  dentists  for  their  assistance  in  arranging 
patients  and  furnishing  instruments.  The  dental  supply  houses  were 
very  courteous,  and  for  the  assistance  rendered  we  are  very  grateful. 

R.  O.  Apple, 
Supervisor  of  Clinics. 

Next,  report  of  Committee  on  Ethics. 

The  Committee  on  Ethics  have  no  report  to  make. 

Next  paper  is  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
report  on  the  paper  of  the  essayist,  Dr.  E.  B.  Howie,  which 
paper  is  attached. 

We,  the  undersigned  committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  paper 
of  the  Essayist,  Dr.  E.  B.  Howie,  subject:  "History  of  Dentistry,"  con- 
sider it  in  point  of  research  and  literary  effort  one  of  the  ablest 
papers  ever  read  before  the  North  Carolina  Dental  Society. 

J.  N.  Johnson, 
H.  C.  Henderson, 
John  A.  Marler, 

Committee. 


Winston-Salem  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  next  meet- 
s' 

Next  thing  on  the  program  was  the  Treasurer's  report. 


mg 


Treasurer's  Report. 

receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  last  report $39.58 

Received  for  membership 90.00 

Received  for  dues  645.85 

Total .^775.43 
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DISBITBSEMENTS. 

Paid  Expenses  at  Morebead $40.2o 

Printing  Proceedings,   etc.    3y3.75 

Membersliip  fee  returned lOXK) 

Stenographer  at  Morehead 45.00 

Editing  Proceedings  4  yrs.  and  postage 122.G0 

Prosecuting  and  expenses  .-- 135.91 

Treasurer's  bond  . ^-^^ 

Treasurer's  salary  and  expenses - --       32.00 

Janitor,  wiring  and  plumbing  at  Raleigh 20.00 

Total $764.51 

Balance  ou  hand l*^-^- 

$775.43 
R.  M.  MoEROW,  Treasurer. 
Raleigh,  July  5,  1912. 

Next  was  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  report 
on  the  President's  address. 

Your  committee  to  consider  the  President's  Address,  beg  leave  to 
report  as  follows : 

The  addre.ss  is  of  a  high  order  of  excellence,  abounding  in  sugges- 
tions that  not  only  contain  food  for  thought,  but  mark  out  the  way 
toward  that  goal  of  proficiency  to  which  we,  as  individuals  and  as  an 
organization  aspire. 

The  suggestion  that  the  State  Examining  Board  meet  further  in 
advance  of  the  meeting  of  the  State  Society  than  at  present  we  deem 

unwise. 

We  heartily  approve  of  the  suggestion  urging  closer  relationship 
and  greater  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  membership 
of  the  Society. 

We  commend  the  move  on  the  part  of  the  National  Dental  Asso- 
ciation to  establish  a  fund  for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  aged  and  dis- 
abled members.  The  President  does  not  suggest  any  immediate  action 
on  the  part  of  our  Society,  but  expresses  the  hope  that  the  aforesaid 
movement  will  take  definite  shape  and  meet  with  success. 

We  heartily  approve  of  the  suggestion  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed called  a  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  look  into  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Society  and  recommend  ways  and  means  to  improve 
our  condition  financially  and  numerically. 

J.  S.  Betts, 
R.  E.  Ware, 
R.  G.  Sherrill, 

Committee. 
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Kext,  report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Repoet  of  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  President  and  Memhers  of  the  North  Carolina  Dental  Society: 

We,  your  Executive  Committee,  make  our  flual  report.  \ye  have  so 
much  to  be  thankful  for  we  hardly  kuow  how  to  express  our  thanks. 
We  thank  first  our  Governor  for  the  splendid  address,  and  the  State 
officials  for  the  use  of  this  our  Capitol  building,  and  the  press  of  the 
city  for  the  splendid  reports  they  have  given  of  our  meeting. 

We  feel  like  while  our  officers  have  all  done  their  part  so  well,  yet 
we  have  to  make  special  reference  to  Dr.  .J.  Martin  Fleming  for 
compiling  so  much  information  that  we  had  almost  lost  of  back  meet- 
ings. AVe  also  thank  the  social  clubs  of  the  city,  who  have  tried  to 
excel  each  other  in  their  hospitality,  and  especially  the  Capital  Club 
for  the  splendid  smoker  last  night.  Also  the  members  of  the  Raleigh 
local  Dental  Society,  for  they  have  left  the  latch  string  on  the  outside, 
not  only  to  their  offices,  but  to  their  homes,  and  I  might  say  to  their 
hearts  also.  We  thank  these  professional  men  from  other  States  who 
have  given  us  such  splendid  talks  and  instinctive  clinics.  Also  the 
Yarborough  and  Bland  Hotels,  who  have  each  tried  to  rival  the  other. 
Also  Dr.  Picot  for  his  invitation  to  visit  him  at  the  State  Asylum, 
and  more  than  that  we  thank  Capt.  Laughiughouse  for  his  invitation 
that  "we  all  go  to  the  Pen  in  a  body." 

D.  L.  James.  Chairman. 

C.  E.  Smithson. 

C.  W.  Regan. 

ISText  was  a  resolution  read  by  Dr.  J.  Martin  Fleming',  as 
follows : 


&? 


Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  North  Carolina  Dental  Society  be 
extended  to  Dr.  Wm.  Donnelly  for  his  able  and  unselfish  services  in 
securing  the  passage  of  this  late  act  for  Dental  Surgeons  in  the  Navy. 

The  other  resolution  w^as : 

Resolred,  That  this  Association  endorse  the  action  of  Senator  Over- 
man and  Senator  Padgett  in  their  valuable  service  to  the  dental  pro- 
fession in  reference  to  dental  legislation  to  the  Navy,  and  that  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  each  of  these  gentlemen. 


It  was  moved  that  the  letter  from  the  Xational  Mouth 
vffien 
mittee. 


Hygiene  Association  be  referred  to  the  Oral  Hygiene  Com 
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The  next  thing  was  a  memorial  service,  Life  and  Character 
of  the  late  Dr.  Gidnev,  of  Charlotte,  bj  Dr.  R.  E.  Ware. 

By  way  of  explanation,  and  owing  to  some  misunderstand- 
ing, there  has  been  no  paper  prepared  suitable  exactly  for  the 
Xorth  Carolina  Dental  Society,  but  I  have  a  paper  prepared 
for  the  Cleveland  District  Society  that  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose with  regard  to  everything  that  affects  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  Dr.  Gidney.  This  paper,  as  you  will  note,  was  not  pre- 
pared for  this  Society,  and  I  read  it  as  it  was  originally  pre- 
pared for  our  District  Society. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  lleinhers  of  tli^  Cleveland  Distriet  Dental 
Soeiety: 

We  have  met  to-day  to  do  houor  to  the  memory  of  one  of  our  de- 
parted brethren.  Ten  years  ago  the  Cleveland  Dental  Society  was 
organized  and  Dr.  Lauriston  I.  Gidney.  then  a  student  of  Atlanta 
Dental  College,  bec-ame  one  of  the  charter  members  and  was  an  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  the  same  as  long  as  he  lived.  Dr.  Gidney  was 
born  in  Shelby  on  January  10,  1875,  and  died  in  Charlotte  on  July 
9,  1911.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Jno.  W.  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Gidney.  His  mother,  one  sister  and  five  brothers  survive  him.  His 
literary  education  was  received  from  the  schools  of  his  native  town. 
Before  entering  the  dental  college  he  had  several  years  of  experience 
on  the  farm  and  behind  the  counter.  In  the  fall  of  1900  he  matricu- 
lated in  the  Atlanta  Dental  College,  whence  he  graduated,  with  honor, 
in  the  spring  of  1903.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  Dr.  Gidney 
began  the  practice  of  dentistiy  in  Shelby,  where  he  remained  for 
three  years.  In  1907  he  removed  to  Charlotte  and  became  associated 
in  practice  with  Dr.  H.  C.  Henderson,  in  which  capacity  he  remained 
till  the  end  came. 

By  his  kind,  gentle,  courteous  manner,  his  faithful,  conscientious, 
thorough  and  skillful  work,  his  practice  increased  rapidly  from  the 
beginning.  He  was  in  his  office  at  the  post  of  duty  Tiiesday  morning. 
July  4th.  when  stricken  with  the  fatal  malady  that  ended  his  life 
five  days  later.  It  was  a  bright,  beautiful  Sabbath  morning,  the  bells 
that  Dr.  Gidney  had  heard  so  often  and  responded  to  so  faithfully 
were  calling  the  people  to  church  and  the  Sunday-school,  just  as  his 
pure  spirit  was  called  from  the  church  militant  to  church  triumphant. 

I  have  known  Lauriston  Gidney  from  his  childhood.  He  was  always 
a  good  boy.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  years  he  professed  religion  and 
joined  the  Methodist  Church  in  Shelby.  He  loved  the  church  and 
was  an  active  worker   in   the   Sunday-school   and   Epworth   League. 
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AMierever  he  was,  and  iu  whatever  company  Lauriston  never  failed 
to  kneel  I)y  his  bedside  and  pray  before  retiring  for  the  night.  No 
smutty  joke  ever  soiled  his  lips.  He  was  as  pure  as  a  woman,  gentle 
as  a  lamb  and  faithful  as  a  lover.  His  friends  were  legion,  his  ene- 
mies were  none.  The  common  verdict  on  the  streets  in  Shelby  the 
day  he  was  buried  was  "Lauriston  Gidney  was  the  best  young  man 
I  ever  knew."  He  possessed  the  elements  of  the  true  manhood.  His 
modesty,  unselfishness  and  thoughtfulness  were  proverbial,  and  he 
was  always  ready  to  minister  to  the  stranger,  the  poor,  the  sick  and 
the  unfortunate.  But  it  was  in  his  home  life  that  Dr.  Gidney  was 
known  best  and  loved  most.  His  devotion  to  his  mother,  sister  and 
brothers  was  indeed  beautiful.  Tlie  "home  ties'"  were  never  broken 
as  long  as  he  lived,  but  were  strengthened  by  his  visits  every  two 
weeks.     But  now  he  will  come  and  go  no  more. 

"One  by  one  the  links  are  broken — 
Links  that  bind  life's  precious  years. 
One  by  one  the  partings  spoken — 
Partings  hushed  in  silent  tears ; 
But  the  silence  hears  the  greetings 
From  the  far  off  sunny  shore. 
Where  the  links  each  other  meeting 
Are  the  broken  chain  no  more." 

Dr.  Gidney  was  your  friend,  he  was  my  friend,  he  was  everybody's 
friend.  Having  lived  but  thirty-six  years,  to  be  cut  off  in  the  prime 
of  usefulness  is  indeed  sad.  l;)ut  he  has  left  a  rich  legacy.  Dr.  Gidney's 
body  lies  beneath  the  sod,  but  his  presence  is  ever  with  us.  Our 
Society  has  lost  a  beloved  and  useful  member,  tlie  profession  a  skill- 
ful dentist  and  the  church  an  intelligent  christian.  Let  us  follow  his 
example  and  enmlate  his  virtues  that  it  may  be  well  with  us  as  we 
believe  it  to  lie  with  him  when  the  summons  come. 

R.  E.  Ware. 

ELECTION    or    OFFICERS. 

President — Dr.  R.  G.  Sherrill,  Raleigh,  X.  C. 
First  Vice-President — Dr.  J.  A.  Sinclair,  Asheville,  X.  C. 
Second  Vice-President — Dr.  J.  C.  Johnson,  Durham,  X.  C. 
Secretary — Dr.  J.  Martin  Fleming,  Raleigh,  X.  C. 
Treasurer— Dv.  R.  M.  Morrow,  Burlington,  X.  C. 
Essayist — Dr.  R.  T.  x\llen,  Lumberton,  X.  C. 
Dr.  V.  E.  Turner,  of  Raleigh,  and  Dr.  F.  L.  Hunt,  of  Ashe- 
ville, were  re-elected  as  members  of  the  Examining  Board. 
Installation  of  officers. 
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(The  new  oflScers  were  escorted  to  the  chair,  as  above 
named.) 

The  President  appointed  the  following  committees : 

Supervisor  of  Clinics — Dr.  T.  A.  Apple. 

Executive  Committee — Drs.  D.  L.  James,  P.  E.  Horton 
and  J.  S.  Spurgeon. 

Puhlishing  Committee — Dr.  J.  X.  Johnson. 

Prosecuting  Committee — Dr.  J.  ]\[.  Fleming. 

Ethics— ms.  H.  C.  Henderson,  J.  W.  Stanley  and  G.  F. 
Plerring. 

Committee  on  Legislation  (continued) — Drs.  D.  E.  Ev- 
eritt,  V.  E.  Turner  and  F.  L.  Hunt. 

Oral  Hygiene — Drs.  J.  C.  Watkins,  C.  A.  Whitehead, 
E.  W.  Reece,  J.  H.  Wheeler,  V.  E.  Turner,  J.  Martin  Flem- 
ing and  E.  B.  Howie. 

Auditing  Committee — Drs.  J,  C.  Watkins,  J.  S.  Betts  and 
R.  E.  Ware. 

Moved  and  seconded  to  adjouni,  to  meet  at  Winston-Salem 
in  1913. 
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New  members  elected  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  July.  1912 : 

Dr.  T.  B.  Alleu Four  Oaks,  N.  C. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Beddix Winston,  N.  C. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Cox Stratford,  N.  C. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Critz Statesville.  N.  C. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Dennis Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Dr.  L.  G.  Haire Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Dr.  L.  J.  Meredith ..Wilmingtou.  N.  C. 

Dr.  W.  P.  McGuire Syh-ia,  N.  C. 

Dr.  J.  A.  McClung Brownsburg,  Va. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Myers Yadkinville,  N.  C. 

Dr.  R.  D.  Reynolds 

Dr.  A.  B.  Shamburger Biscoe,  N.  C. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Wagoner Vox,  N.  C. 

Dr.  William  D.  Young 


Names  of  successful  applicants  for  license  before  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  at  Raleigh.  N.  C.  July,  1912 : 

Dr.  T.  B.  Allen Four  Oaks,  N.  C. 

Dr.  B.  L.  Brooks Courtland,   Va. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Bain Coats,  N.  C. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Critz Statesville.  N.  C. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Cox 

Dr.  T.  E.  Caudill Laurel  Springs.  N.  C. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Couch Jennings,  N.  C. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Crews Madison,  N.  C. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Ellington Sanford,  N.  C. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Edge Rocky  Mount.  N.  C. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Everitt Victoria,  Va. 

Dr.  M.  M.  Fitzgerald Chatham,  Va. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Harper Kinston,  N.  C. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Hicks Henry,  N.  C. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Hamlin Asheboro,  N.  C. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Landers  (col.) Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Dr.  M.  McBrayer,  Jr. Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Meredith Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Dr.  W.  P.  McGuire Sylvia,  N.  C. 

Dr.  N.  P.  Maddux Blackstone,  Va. 

Dr.  J.  A.  McClung ..Brownsburg,  Va. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Olive Apex,  N.  C. 

Dr.  G.  K.  Patterson Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Dr.  P.  E.  Robinson Durham,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Ralph  Ray McAdensville,  N.  C. 

Dr.  G.  C.  Strong Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Di-.  E.  B.  Shamburger Biscoe,  N.  C, 
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Dr.  B.  A.  Wagoner l ^'ox.  N.  C 

Dr.  W.  P.  Wilsou Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Walters Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Myers Yadkinville,  N.  C. 

Members  suspended  for  non-payment  of  dues  July,  1912 : 

Dr.  A.  Mack  Berryhill .. Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Gregg Liberty,  N.  C. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Durham Asheville,  N.  C. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Eubanks Greenville,  N.  C. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Hargi-ove Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Dr.  William  A.  Hays High  Point,  N.  C. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Heudrix Concord,  N.  C. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Hines Warsaw,  N.  C. 

Dr.  B.  C.  Jones Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Dr.  G.  L.  Lewis Mulliu,  S.  C. 

Dr.  R.  H.  McLaughlin Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Satterfield Durham,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Sibley  Smathers Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Paul  W.  Troutman Mooresville,  N.  C. 

Dr.  James  A.  Young 

List  of  life  members  by  virtue  of  having  paid  dues  for  twenty-five 
years : 

C.  L.  Alexander Charlotte,  N.  U. 

N.  L.  Bryan Newton  Grove,  N.  C. 

L  N.  Carr Durham,  N.  C. 

W.  J.  Conrad Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

D.  E.  Everitt Raleigh,  N.  C. 

S.  P.  Hilliard Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

D.  L.  James Greenville,  N.  C. 

J.  E.  Matthews Wilmington,  N.  C. 

J.  S.  Spurgeon Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

V.  E.  Turner Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Honorary  Members. 

Robiu  Adair. Atlanta,  Ga. 

C.  A.  Bland Charlotte.  N.  C. 

M.  A.  Bland 'Charlotte.  N.  C. 

E.  P.  Beedles Danville,  Va. 

C.  W.  Banner Greensboro,  N.  C. 

R.  B.  Bogle Nashville,  Teun. 

Dr.  Culbertson -\yashington,  D.  C. 

M.  H.  Cryer Philadelphia,  Pa. 

L.  M.  Cowardin Richmond.  Va. 

William  Crenshaw Atlanta,  Ga. 

W.  W.  Chrisholm Anderson,  S.  C. 

Delia  Dixon-Carroll ..Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Cara  C.  Collins Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  A.  Dale Nashville.  Tenn, 

Jos.  D.  Eby Atlanta,  Ga. 

S.  W.  Foster Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dr.  Goldberg Bennettsville,  S.  C. 

J.  A.  Gorham New  Orleans,  La. 

R.  S.  Holliday Atlanta,  Ga. 

Frank  Holland Atlanta,  Ga. 

L.  P.  Henderson Durham.   N.   C. 

M.  H.  Huff Atlanta,  Ga. 

T.  O.  Heatwole Baltimore,  Md. 

Thomas  P.  Hinman Atlanta,  Ga. 

C.  N.  Hughes Atlanta.  Ga. 

H.  H.  Johnson Macon,  Ga. 

E.  C.  Kirk  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  E.  Lambright .Atlanta.  Ga. 

F.  R.  McCullough Atlanta.  Ga. 

H.  W.  Morgan Nashville,  Tenn. 

S.  W.  Moore Baltimore.  Md. 

C.  A.  Rominger Zion  City.  111. 

B.  Rutledge Florence,  S.  C. 

R.  L.  Simpson Richmond,  Va. 

W.  W.  Spratley Richmond,  Va. 

E.  L.  Starr Philadelphia.  Pa. 

C.  D.  Strickland  Anderson,  S.  C. 

B.  Holly  Smith Baltimore.  Md. 

C.  R.  Turner Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  S.Thompson Atlanta,  Ga. 

B.  H.  Teague Aiken,  S.  C. 

M.  E.  Turner Atlanta.  Ga. 

S.  A.  Visanska ...Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  D.  Whitaker Raleigh,  N.  U. 
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Active  Members. 

T   B   Allen  ^^"^"  ^'^^^'  ^-  ^'• 

A.  D.  Abem^ihy Granite  Falls,  N.  C 

C.  L.  Alexander ....Charlotte,  N.  C. 

R.  T.  Allen Lumberton,  N.  G. 

F.  R.  Anders Ci^«t«^,f  •  ^;  ^; 

Fred  Anderson f/TT  n    C 

R.  P.  Anderson Moeksville,  N.  C 

R.  O.  Apple Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

T    ^    Apple  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

t!  F.  Ashbnrn Randleman.  N.  C. 

J.  C.  Beddix -Winston,  N.  C. 

L.  P.  Baker ^'""^^  Monntam,  N.  C. 

C.  H.  Banks Louisburg,  N    C. 

J.  E.  Banner ^^^^^"^t  Airy,  N.  C 

J.  B.  Bardin Cbadbonrn,  N.  C. 

J.  J.  Battle .—Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

0.  J.  Bender PollocksviUe,  N.  C. 

J.  S.  Betts Greensboro.  N.  C 

R.  S.  Booth Warrenton,  N.  U 

C.  S.  Boyette ^""t«"'  N;  f; 

J.  H.  Brooks Burlington,  N.  C 

N.  L.  Bryan Newton  Grove,  N.  C 

L.  C.  Cox Stratford,  N.  C. 

W.  H.  Crltz. Statesville,  N.  C. 

D.  S.  Caldwell Charlotte.  N.  C. 

J.  D.  Carlton Salisbury,  N.  C 

J.  W.  Carlton  ^I^^"^^^"'  ^^  ^• 

George  A.  Carr Durham,  N.  C 

1.  N.  Carr Durham,  N.  O. 

ji   L   Carr  Greenville,  N.  C. 

N.  g'.  Carroll ^'^^^'Sh,  N.  C. 

H.  H.  Carson Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

E.  O.  Chambers Asheville,  N.  C. 

F.  G.  Chamblee ^P™^^  Hope,  N.  C. 

M.  H.  P.  Clark ...Wilmington,  N.  C. 

W.  F.  Clayton High  Point,  N.  C. 

E   G   Click  Elkin,  N.  C. 

l!  G.  Coble.V-V.V.. Greensboro,  N.  C. 

j^    g_  Q^^i^ Rockingham,  N.  C. 

p'  b"  Cone  Spring  Hope.  N.  C. 

M.  J.  Connell Richmond,  Va. 

W.  J.  Conrad Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

W.  L.  Cripliver Lexington,  N.  C. 

A.  S.  Cromartie Fayetteville.  N.  C. 

H.  R.  Cromartie Raeford,  N.  C. 
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J.  D.  Croom Maxton.  N.  C. 

R.  S.  Cutchiu Whitakers,  N.  C. 

G.  E.  Dennis Charlotte,  N.  C. 

H.  C.  Daniel Salisbury,  N.  C. 

L.  L.  Dameron New  Bern,  N.  C. 

P.  L.  Darden Newton  Grove,  N.  C. 

I.  H.  Davis Oxford.  N.  C. 

J,  H.  Drelier Wilmington,  N.  C. 

J.  R.  Edmundson Wilson,  N.  C. 

L.  M.  Edwards Durham,  N.  C. 

W.  H.  Edwards Siler  City,  N.  C, 

D.  E.  Everitt Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  W.  Faucett Asheville,  N.  C. 

T,  H.  Faulkner ..Kinston,  N.  C. 

G.  M.  Feagin Albemarle,  N.  C. 

Paul  Fitzgerald Selma,  N.  C. 

W.  C.  Fitzgerald Albemarle,  N.  C. 

A.  H.  Fleming Louisburg.  N.  C. 

J.  M.  Fleming Raleigh,  N.  C. 

"William  Fleming Marion,  N.  C. 

S.  C.  Ford Frauklintou,  N.  C. 

E.  A.  Frazier High  Point,  N.  C. 

R.  T.  Gallager Washington,  N.  C. 

J.  H.  Gettys Forest  City,  N.  C. 

H.  B.  Gibson Red  Springs.  N.  C. 

J.  L.  Gibson Lauriuburg.  N.  C. 

C.  F.  Glenn  Asheville,  N.  C. 

L.  R.  Gorham... _. Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

F.  G.  Gower Garner,  N.  C. 

R.  F.  Graham Lumberton,  N.  C. 

S.  W.  Gregory Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

E.  S.  Green Monroe,  N.  C. 

E.  J.  Griffin Edenton,  N.  C. 

L.  G.  Haire Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

C.  B.  Hall Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

S.  J.  Hamilton Burnsville,  N.  C. 

W.  L.  Hand New  Bern,  N.  C. 

T.  A.  Hargrove Canton,  N.  C. 

M.  M.  Harris Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

E.  B.  Howie Raleigh.  N.  C. 

H.  C.  Henderson Charlottee,  N.  C. 

L.  V.  Henderson Oxford,  N.  C, 

W.  T.  Herndon Lauriuburg,  N.  C. 

C.  F.  Herring Mount  Olive,  N.  C. 

D.  N.  Hicks Mount  Airy,  N.  C. 

C.  Highsmith Enfield,  N.  C. 
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S.  P.  Hilliard Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

J.  S.  Hoftmau 

N.  T.  Holland Smitbtield,  N.  C. 

Oscar  Hooks Wilson,  N.  C. 

H   Y   Horton Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

P    E    Horton Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

S.'  R.'  Horton. ...Raleigh,  N.  C. 

F  L  Hunt         Aslieville,  N.  C. 

R.  M.  Huntley Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

J.  H.  Ihrie Pittsboro.  N.  C. 

I.  W.  Jameison Charlotte,  N.  C. 

D.  L.  James Greenville,  N.  C. 

J.  C.  Johnson ---- .-Durham,  N.  C. 

J.  N.  Johnson... ...Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

P.  E.  Jones Bethel,  N.  C. 

R    H    Jones Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

J.H.  Judd Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

M.  L.  Justice Marion.  N.  C. 

J.  L.  Keerans Charlotte,  N.  C. 

H.  L.  Keith ^urrie,  N.  C. 

J.  F.  Kernodle Greensboro,  N.  C. 

E.  N.  Lawrence Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

E  G.  Lee  Clinton,  N.  C. 

C.  H.  Lennon Rowland,  N.  C. 

C.  T.  Lipscomb Greensboro,  N.  C. 

J.  B.  Little Newton,  N.  C. 

A.  C.  Liverman Scotland  Neck.  N.  C. 

D.  K.  Lockhart ..Asheboro,  N.  C. 

S.  M.  Long St.  Marys.  Ga. 

William  Lynch Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 

L.  J.  Meredith... Wilmington,  N.  C. 

W.  P.  McGuire Sylvia,  N.  C. 

J.  A.  McClung Brownsburg.  N.  C. 

E.  W.  Myers Yadkinville,  N.  C. 

C.  H.  McAnally Asheville,   N.   C. 

S.  H.  McCall Tl-oy,  N.  C. 

D.  E.  McConnell Gastonia.  N.  C 

F.  W.  Mccracken Sanford.  N.  C. 

J.  T.  xMcCracken Durham,  N.  C. 

C.  H.  McDowell Waynesville,  N.  C. 

Daisy  McGuire --- Sylvia,  N.  C. 

D.  C.  Mclver Maxton.  N.  C. 

S.  E.  Malone Goldsboro.  N.  C. 

I.  M.  Mann Asheville,  N.  C. 

J.  G.  Marler Yadkinsville,  N.  C. 

W.  T.  Martin - Benson.  N.  C. 

E.  L  Mason Mullins,  S.  C. 
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J.  E.  Matthews Wilmington.  N.  C. 

O.  L.  Moore Rufflu.  X.  C. 

R.  M.  Morrow Burlington.  N.  C. 

H.  A.  Moss 

C.  B.  Mott Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  M.  Neel Salisbury,  N.  C. 

R.  T.  Nichols Rockingham.  N.  C. 

C.  P.  Norris .Durham.  X.  C. 

J.  C.  Osborne Lawnsdale,  N.  C. 

J.  M.  Parker Asheville,  N.  C. 

Z.  V.  Parker Xew  Bern,  N.  C. 

D.  W.  Parrott Kinstou,  N.  C. 

G.  B.  Patterson Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

P.  L.  Pearson Apex.  N.  C. 

L.  J.  Pegram Raleigh.  N.  C. 

J.  E.  Perkins High  Point.  N.  C. 

E.  A.  Perry Littleton,  N.  C. 

F.  H.  Pittmau. Fairmont,  N.  C. 

S.  P.  Purvis Salisbury,  N.  C. 

R.  D.  Reynolds 

R.  L.  Ramsay Salisbury,  N.  C. 

W.  B.  Ramsay Hickory.  N.  C, 

D.  S.  Ray Clinton.  N.  C. 

W.  A.  Ray Fayetteville.  N.  0. 

R.  W.  Reese Mount  Airy,  N.  C. 

C.  W.  Regan Laurinburg.  N.  C. 

J.  G.  Reid Marion,  N.  C. 

L.  G.  Reid Lenoir.  N.  C. 

E.  E.  Richardson Leaksville.  N.  C. 

C.  L.  Robbins Lenoir.  N.  C. 

W.  M.  Robey Charlotte.  N.  C. 

T.  T.  Ross Nashville.  N.  C. 

W.  W.  Rowe Greensboro,  N.  C. 

A.  B.  Shamburger Biscoe,  N.  C. 

I.  R.  Self.  Jr. Lincolntou.  N.  G. 

E.  W.  Shackleford Durham,  N.  C. 

R.  G.  Sherrill Raleigh.  N.  C. 

H.  N.    Simpson 

J.  A.  Sinclair Asheville,  N.  C. 

P.  D.  Sinclair  Asheville,  N.  C. 

C.  S.  Sloan Wallace,  N.  G. 

Wexler  Smathers Asheville,  N.  C. 

C.  E.  Smith Salisbury.  N.  C. 

L.  T.  Smith Reidsville,  N,  C. 

W.  T.  Smith Wilmington,  N.  C. 

C.  F.  Smithson Rocky  Mount.  N.  C. 

H.  Snell  Washington.  N.  C. 
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M.  Squires ^ake  Forest,  N.  C. 


R.  . 

J.  W.  Stanly. Wilmington,  N.  C. 

R.  W.  Stevens. - - ..Apes,  N.  C. 

J.  S.  Spurgeon - ..Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

C.  A.  Thompson Wilson,  N.  C. 

E.  J.  Tucker Roxboro,  N.  C. 

V.  E.  Turner ..Raleigh.  N.  C. 

J.  T.  Underwood -- -- Wilmington,  N.  C. 

G.  C.  Vickers - - .-Roxboro,  N.  C. 

E   C.  Vitou - Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

c'  U.  Toils - ..-.Mooresville,  N.  C. 

B.  A.  Wagoner -- ...Vox,  N.  C. 

R.  M.  Waldroup,  Jr. Bryson  City,  N.  C. 

H.  N.  Walters Warrenton,  N.  C. 

R.  E.  Ware Sl^elby,  N.  C. 

J.  C.  Watkins - - Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

D.  F.  Watson - -- Carthage,  N.  C. 

S.  R.  Watson Henderson,  N.  C. 

T.  D.  Webb Statesville,  N.  C. 

J."  S.  Wells ReidsvUle,  N.  C. 

J.  H.  Wheeler.. Greensboro,  N.  C. 

J.  A.  White ...Williamston,  N.  C. 

J.  H.  White Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

L.  White Statesville,  N.  C. 

W.  A.  White .Hickory,  N.  C. 

C.  A.  Whitehead Tarboro,  N.  C. 

G.  F.  Whitfield Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

G.  W.  Whitsett Greensboro,  N.  C. 

A.  J.  Whisnant Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 

Donald  Williams Tarboro,  N.  G. 

B.  W.  Williamson Clinton,  N.  C. 

J.  E.  Wyche Greensboro,  N.  C. 

William  D.  Young 

J.  H.  Yelverton Wilson,  N.  C. 
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